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It is the proud and constant boast of many an 
aristocrat, that he can trace his descent from a long 
line of distinguished ancestors. He glories in the 
fact of belonging to an ancient and honourable family, 
and sometimes looks with supreme contempt on men 
of plebeian blood. I greatly wonder what real or 
reasonable objection can be taken to his going a 
few centuries further back, except that then he had 
ancestors very much Hke the ancestors of other 
common people. I greatly wonder, again, what real or 
reasonable objection can be taken to his going some 
thousands of years further back, as then he would get 
to the root of the family-tree, and greatly enlarge the 
circle of his relations. If there be any virtue in 
dating far back, then the argument, taken on its own 
merits, implies, the farther back the greater the credit, 
and the more abundant cause for glorying. If men 
boast that the blood of a dozen earls runs in their 
veins, then the argument, pushed to its logical issue, 
shows that we have all of us proportionately greater 
reason to boast, on the ground that we belong to the 
far more ancient aristocracy of Eden. On this 
principle we see the absurdity and hollowness of at- 
tempting to estimate human greatness according to 
the outward circumstances of men. Moral worth and 
intelligence alone form the basis of true greataA^*?^* 
We see, too, that we can ali ^o ixxx^Oaax \i^tf5>2^ "vs^ *"^^ 
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pedigree of God's aristocracy than any scion of British 
or European aristocracy can go in his family pedigree. 
And we are thus brought face to face with the precious 
and refreshing fact — in these days of hollow pretence — 
that the aristocracy of Divine creation was an aris- 
tocracy of labour. The most ancient and honourable 
aristocrats were working men. Adam was a gardener. 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. Abel was a keeper 
of sheep; 

** Trust me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 
The grand old gardener and his wife 

Smile at the claims of long descent. 
Howe'er it be, it seems to me 

'Tis only noble to be .good. 
Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood." 

Walter Thornbury, in his Life of Turner, the 
painter, says : "I can claim no * blue blood ' for 
Turner, nor do I want to. All old families have 
sprung originally from peasants ; and every second 
peasant family will one day be noble. There is no 
rank in souls or bodies ; and our heralds have now 
grown mere inventors of ancestors for uneasy men who 
have grown rich and wish to bear arms. Pedigree and 
genealogy — both are vanity, and I put them behind me 
^,s dead and gone." 

According to the best and hoHest of books, there 
lived in the distant past, somewhere in the east, in 
a now unknown paradise, a fair and happy couple ; 
and from them it is commonly admitted that we all of 
us sprung. If there be any truth, of a substantial 
character, in the "origin of species" and in the 
" development-theory," such truth is hard to get at 
and difficult to receive. There are, moreover, grave 
objections to such theories, which men of science 
cannot easily answer. Some method of harmonising 
the teachings of the Bible and the deductions of 
science will yet, I doubt not, be consistently arrived 
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at. We must patiently wait for further light on certain 
points, and not abandon our ancient belief without 
trustworthy and satisfactory evidence. To me it seems 
that this is far from being a question of purely physical 
science, as so many clever men appear to suppose. 
I think that mental and moral science are largely 
concerned in it ; and when physical science touches 
human nature, it leaves its own legitimate territory, 
and very improperly invades the territory belonging 
to the science of mind and the science of religion. 
It is David going to fight Goliath of Gath, not with 
manageable sling and stone, as reason dictates, but 
with the unmanageable armour of Saul. 

Now, in considering the brotherhood of men, we 
cannot well go further back than the sacred records 
carry us. And we deem it altogether unnecessary to 
dwell on every particular connected with the first 
human pair and their immediate offspring. The main 
points of interest in the first family are perfectly 
famihar to most people. One circumstance, however, 
gave rise to a singular inquiry, and met with a singular 
reply. That circumstance has been vividly impressed 
on our imaginations — stamped on mind and memory 
from childhood. After the rejected sacrifice of Cain, 
and the accepted sacrifice of Abel, the unprovoked 
murder in cool blood followed. Then the Almighty 
Avenger of evil deeds spoke to the murderer, putting 
the question of implied responsibility : ** Where is 
Abel thy brother ?'* And the heartless, godless, 
defiant answer returned was this: **I know not: am 
I my brother's keeper ?" I say all the facts and cir- 
cumstances connected with this first murder in the 
history of the human race are well understood,, and 
need not now be gone into. But there is one point 
on which we lay special stress. From the sacred 
narrative we gather principles for our instruction and 
guidance, and principles which are universal as the 
race and undying as humanity. Kegarding the sacred 
narrative, therefore, as casting g;cei^\» \i^\» <^^i^ *^^ 
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relation in which we stand to each other, showing 
the undoubted claims which oiur fellows have upon us, 
we learn that man is indeed his brother's keeper, the 
guardian of his brother's rights, the protector and pro- 
moter of his brother's interests. On these points we 
wish to place particular emphasis, because we take the 
doctrine of human brotherhood, legitimately expounded 
and logically followed out in all its relations and bear- 
ings, to be of the highest possible importance as set 
forth and taught in the sacred Scriptures. Ay, and it 
is a doctrine peculiarly applicable in modem times, 
and one which it is especially necessary to preach up 
for the perpetual guidance and practice of the people. 

Men are always asking, by act and deed, if not in 
plain speech, — ***Am I my brother's keeper?' What 
have I to do with the men about me ? Am I bound to 
look after them ? Let them look after their own in- 
terests. I have enough to do to mind myself and to 
manage my own affairs. In an age of stern strife and 
hot competition, I have to take care to keep on my feet, 
and other people must do the best they can for them- 
selves." Of course there is a great deal of truth in all 
this. But while men do the best they can for their per- 
sonal welfare, they are bound to extend their care to 
other people. If they refuse to do so, then the story of 
Cain and Abel will have to be told over again in ten 
thousand varying forms. Tyranny, bloodshed, poverty, 
disease, ignorance, immorality, slavery, war, the perse- 
cution of churches, the destruction of commonwealths, 
the downfall of dynasties, the overthrow of nations and 
empires ; in fact, every natural social and religious evil 
grows out of the practical denial of human brother- 
hood, or is greatly increased and aggravated by it. 
Were this brotherhood denied and trampled on by 
everybody, the world could not hang together for two 
days. Ruin would be complete and universal. 

One main point coming up here for our consider- 
ation, is the unity of the race. This doctrine may be 
gathered from the direct and implied teaching of 
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Scripture. We have in the Bible the history of one 
race only. The creation of man was by the direct 
act of God. (Gen. i. 26, 27; ii. 7.) He was not de- 
veloped from a lower species under the reign and 
operation of law: first protoplasm, then jelly fish, 
then monkey, and finally man. We have no account in 
the Bible of such development. Beside, some men of 
science think it very questionable indeed if there be 
anything like trustworthy evidence, in science itself, 
to support the development-thltory. It is not the 
purpose of these pages to enter minutely into the 
points of the development-theory, or to discuss 
the question of the antiquity of man. The aim of 
this Uttle work is much more practical. But if all 
that the author of the "Vestiges of Creation," Darwin, 
and a host of others have taught on this subject were 
true, it would not by any means disprove the reign ef 
law, which implies a Supreme Being who framed and 
enacted law, and also keeps it in perpetual operation. 
So that still the work would be divine, and could not 
be fairly employed as an argument against the exist- 
ence of God. And, moreover, if we are developed, as 
these men of science say, then it would still be a special 
point for consideration, whether or not all known 
varieties of the human species are not really men, as 
we shall see by-and-by, and men with the soul, 
mind, and rights of brothers. But till we have 
further and clearer light on the subject, we hold 
by the inspired narrative, which obviously maintains 
the unity of the race. ** So God created man in 
His own image." The Bible is fairly entitled to 
consideration as an ancient historical book. But it 
is of the highest possible importance and authority 
when regarded as a book inspired of God. If we .allow 
then, that God in the Bible teaches men. He only 
speaks of one human pair created by Him. And we 
cannot go further back in history than the circum- 
stances of this human creation. It was, in fact, the 
commencement of the human race. Exvx^JaKt. ^^>l\s>^*v^^ 
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sacred narrative, it is stated that in the early ages of 
the world the whole earth was of one language and 
one speech (Gen. ii. 1), as evidence of one common 
origin, and showing clearly enough that we all at first 
really sprung from one common stock. Then, again, 
in the Acts of the Apostles, Paul broadly and distinctly 
states that God ** hath made of one blood all nations 
of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." And 
there is deep significance and peculiar force in this 
language, when we iBonsider the notions held by the 
proud philosophers of Athens. T They were willing to 
admit that the cultivated and intelligent within their 
own narrow charmed circle were men and brothers, 
but all outside were branded as barbarians, not equals 
and brothers, not to be looked upon and treated as 
belonging to the same race, — ^very much as nlany 
gentlemen regard and treat the Negro both in Europe 
and America in the present age; just as if the 
Negro were a thing and not a man, a dog to be 
kicked or trodden on at their supreme pleasure. But 
Christianity looks upon all men as equals before 
God. ** There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is neither male nor 
female : for ye are all one in Christ Jesus." You see, 
distinctions of sex and race are lost in the lofty and 
glorious philosophy of the Gospel. All are spoken of 
as the children of the same Parent and possessing the 
same nature, — the offspring of one common Father, 
the very brothers of Chnst. The Bible rises immensely 
above the teaching of every other book. It puts the 
question, ** Have we not all one Father, hath not .God 
created us ?" It tells us that God is the ** Father of 
spirits," and the ** God of the spirits of all flesh." It 
asserts that we have all the same flesh and blood ; 
and finally it declares a universal brotherhood esta- 
blished in Christ. So that if we do not reject the 
inspiration of Scripture, we cannot well get rid of the 
doctrine of the unity and brotherhood of the race. 
And we confess we have no special wish to reject the 
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doctrine that we are the sons of God, not the descend- 
ants of an ape. If men sneeringly tell us we were 
made out of mud, well, we would rather it were so, 
under the touch and finish -of God, than that our great- 
great-great-great-grandfather should have been an 
African monkey. Let those who Hke it hold by the 
theory ; we prefer belonging to another and lugher 
progenitor. 

The judgment of many eminent Biblical scholars and 
scientific men confirms this view of the unity of the 
human race. Baron Bunsen says : **I am also meditating 
a fresh development of my Philosophy of History. I 
begin to see that it may be proved that all the Negro 
languages (i.e,, nations) are degenerated, degraded 
Egjrptians or Indians. Adam, Noah, and all his sons 
were of the noblest race ; and the curse of sin fell hardest 
on the tribes who went or were driven into the inhospit- 
able regions of the earth. The savage is a degraded man, 
not man a civilized savage."* He further says: **By 
means of Egypt, and the researches into language and 
history connected with it, including the Old Testament, 
I have gained a solid foundation for the philosophy of 
the history of the human mind, which till now has been 
wanting to all. I can now prove, not only that the race 
of man cannot be older than 25,000 years, nor younger 
than 20,000, but also that but one course of civilisation 
and but one race of men has existed, with which all 
others of Asia and Europe can be proved to be related 
by blood. Finally, that in all, but one reason and one 
moral consciousness is revealed, by which the Kosmos 
of the mind's universe is constructed."! This language 
is clear and strong enough, and was recorded so late 
in Hfe as May 81st, 1855. Those who are only very 
partially acquainted with the great attainments of 
Bunsen, wiU be inclined to attach due weight and. 
importance to his opinions. But there is another name 
of equal weight and authority on this subject, to which 
I must briefly refer. Professor Max Miiller shows the 
* Memoir, vol. i. p. 482. t Ibid.,'^ic:jL,\\,^,^T\. 
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unity of the race from the Science of Eeligion and the 
Science of Language. In the introduction to ** Chips 
from a German Workshop," he states that ** in language 
and in religion, everything new is old, and everything 
old is new." ** The elements and roots were there, as 
far back as we can trace the history of man ; and the 
history of rehgion, like the history of language, shows 
throughout a succession of new combinations of the 
same radical elements." "The science of language 
has taught us that there is order and wisdom in all 
languages, and that even the most degraded jargons 
contain the ruins of former greatness and beauty. The 
science of rehgion, I hope, will produce a similar change 
in our views of barbarous forms of faith and worship ; 
and missionaries, instead of looking only for points of 
difference, will look out more anxiously for any common 
ground, any spark of true light that may still be 
revived, any altar that may be dedicated afresh to 
the true God." ** There was a time when the ancestors 
of the Celts, the Germans, the Sclavonians, the Greeks, 
and the Italians, the Persians and Hindus, were Uving 
together beneath the same roof, separate from the 
ancestors of the Semitic (Hebrew) and Turanian 
races." He maintains that **the evidence of language 
is irrefragable, and it is the only evidence worth 
listening to with regard to ante -historical periods." 
Perhaps, of all hving men. Professor Max Miiller is 
entitled to speak with confidence on this subject, and 
to point out to us that similarity of moral idea and 
similarity of speech imply identity of nature. But 
there is yet another name I cannot refrain from 
bringing before the reader, and one of deservedly 
growing influence, — I mean the Duke of Argyll. In 
** Primeval Man," he says, speaking of the unity of the 
.human race: **We must, indeed, be very cautious in 
identifying the interests of rehgion with any interpre- 
tation (however certain we may have hitherto assumed it 
to be) of the language of Scripture upon subjects which 
are accessible to scientific research. We know from 
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past experience how foolish and how futile it is to do 
so. But, unquestionably, the unity of the human race 
in respect to origin is not easily separated from some 
principles which are of high value in our understanding 
both of moral duty and rehgious truth ; and precisely 
in proportion as we value our behef in that unity, ought 
we to be ready and willing to accept any evidence on 
the question of man's antiquity. The older the human 
family can be proved to be, the more possible and 
probable it is that it has descended from a single pair. 
My own behef is that all scientific evidence is in favour 
of this conclusion, and I regard all new proofs of the 
antiquity of man as tending to estabhsh it on a firmer 
basis."* Those philosophers who contend for more 
than one race, deal mainly, if not exclusively, with 
man's physical nature ; but man's physical nature 
is only a part of man, and the inferior part, too. The 
mental and moral parts of his being are paramount 
elements in the question to be settled. Mind and soul 
must be taken into account, as well as his physical 
constitution. I simply suggest what is a difficulty in 
the way of many thoughtful and inteUigent Christians, 
as to accepting the opinions of certain scientific men 
with reference to the development-theory and the 
plurality of races. It strikes me that metaphysics and 
spiritual religion will be the rock on which the theories 
of Darwin, Huxley, and Lubbock will in the end be 
completely wrecked. Man is more than a material 
being ; he is an intellectual and spiritual being, too. 
And not a single physical philosopher has yet put his 
hand on one single instance wherein a man -aping 
animal has actually developed into a man. If there, be 
such instances, we ought certainly to be supplied with 
undoubted historical facts in support of their theories. 
But, in the absence of such well-authenticated facts, we 
may reasonably hesitate to beUeve in the imperfect 
guessings of geological and anthropological science. 
The day may yet dawn when clearer and fuller hght 
. • " Primeval Man," pp. Vl\, VH . 
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will demonstrate that the teachings of the Bible 
and the teachings of nature are never contra- 
dictory ; when Christianity and physical science 
will shake hands ; and when all will be perfect peace 
and harmony between theology and geology on the 
subject of the brotherhood of men ; — in fact, when all 
the sciences will unite to prove the unity of the 
human race. 

Perhaps it may help us to a better understanding of 
this subject, if we inquire what it is that constitutes a 
man. If we ask, respecting any human being, is he 
really and truly a man? such inquiry compels us to 
examine a primary question — ^What are the attributes 
of manhood? I should say, what but the image of 
God impressed upon us ? consisting of knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness. Conscience, intellect, 
and the capability of moral rectitude, establish an 
undoubted claim to manhood. The only way I know 
of ascertaining whether a being be a man, or some- 
thing else merely looking Hke a man, is carefully to 
examine whether or not such a being really possesses 
these attributes of manhood, or the capabihty of mental 
and moral improvement. • And if the above character- 
istics be met with, then the colour of the skin, the form 
of the head, the thickness of the skull, go for very 
httle in attempting to disprove the true manhood of 
such a being. Circumstances and climate may largely 
account for the difference between ourselves and the 
Negro. The varieties to be met with among different 
tribes and in different countries can never prove that 
such beings are not men, or that they do not belong to 
the Adamic race. Man cannot be classed with other 
creatures, he belongs to a class by himself. And if 
there be mind and soul, however degraded in physical 
form, however ignorant, however low in morals, there 
can be no doubt whatever that they are men, — but men 
needing Christianity to elevate and transform them. 

So far we have endeavoured to establish the natural 
brotherhood of men, always holding by the teaching of 
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the Bible where physical science came into direct col- 
lision with it, feeling that no other course is open to 
us till science has had a longer day for toil, and is 
better understood. And all through these pages we 
purpose adopting the same method as to political 
science, so far, of course, as it may be found necessary 
to deal with it. Statesmen and pohtical economists 
may depart from the teaching of Scripture, and some- 
times laugh at the old-fashioned ideas of the Bible ; but 
the grand old Book has done more to strengthen govern- 
ments and give vitality to nations, than all the teach- 
ings of the most gifted and patriotic philosophers. I 
distinctly remember how the Times newspaper, in one 
of its leading articles, bitterly and contemptuously 
sneered at "the flesh ^and blood argument" employed 
by Mr. Gladstone in one of his speeches during the 
debate on the Reform Bill in the House of Commons. 
I thought if God had given me a clever son, I would at 
least teach him three things, — intensely to love Chris- 
tianity, thoroughly to hate the devil, and to doubt the 
Times newspaper. Ungodly Cain acknowledged bro- 
therhood with righteous Abel, and appeared never to 
think of denying it, while he wickedly ignored all 
responsibility arising out of it. The brotherhood was 
at once and fully admitted, but the duties growing out 
of it were denied. Some sceptical men in these times 
reverse the process, — they deny the brotherhood, and 
in that way endeavour to get rid of the responsibihty. 
This is only another method of reaching the position 
Cain took up in relation to Abel and God. Divine and 
human claims are completely ignored and trampled 
upon by the adoption of either plan. 

Naturally then, as we have seen, there is a blood 
relationship everywhere. All the world over man stands 
related to his fellow-man. And were men disposed to 
deny this fact, they would have something more to do 
than simply ignore the inspiration and authority of 
Scripture. All nature and experience supply proof and 
illustration of human brotherhood. Ii^t» \»\^Si V^i^^-s* ^^. 
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nature, for example, be transgressed, and man does not 
suffer singly and alone. No ; other people are involved 
in the suffering; the sad effect of man's sinful pro- 
cedure is painfully felt by his fellows. In numerous 
ways and instances this truth is seen and acknowledged. 
If man violate the laws of health, disease is very fre- 
quently generated and spread. Ay, and when all else 
fails to draw forth from some people an acknowledgment 
of human brotherhood, a frank and genuine confession 
that all persons possess a nature in common, the spread 
of fever, or cholera, or some other infectious disease, 
through a whole town, or district, or nation, conclusively 
and effectually demonstrates the relationship of man to 
man. Neglect your brother man, or deny that he is 
your brother, and disease itself will compel you to con- 
sider his claims and to own your kindredship. Truth 
cannot be killed by loud and repeated denial, or by your 
refusing to accept it. And the truth of human brother- 
hood will live like all other truth, only for a time 
it may be disowned, concealed, or trampled upon, and 
its beneficial operation checked and hindered. But 
facts are still facts, in spite of long and strong denial. 
Yes, and they have a marvellous life in them, which 
sustains them age after age, and a manifold method of 
establishing themselves as generations come and go. 
The Americans formerly asserted that the Negroes they 
held in slavery were not men with the souls and rights 
of brothers. Well, the falsehood passed/or a time ; but 
the heartless libel was not forgotten by a righteous God, 
and the logic of events — ^the slow but sure logic of Divine 
Providence — at length demonstrated the truth of the 
ignored brotherhood. By a terrible civil war, justly 
chastising the English for partaking in the gains of 
slave-grown cotton, as well as the Americans, the 
denied fact of brothejhood has been triumphantly vin- 
dicated. 

Considered then simply as a human being, not to go 
at present beyond man's physical nature, we are really 
and truly our brother's keeper, responsible for the 
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influence we exercise over him, for the whole of our 
conduct towards him. His natural interests are largely 
placed in our hands, and we are bound, by virtue of our 
natural relation to him, to care for his natural life and 
physical well-being. We cannot act as we please, or 
do what we will with our own, provided our actions 
inflict deUberate and intentional injury upon others. 
It is a duty we owe to man as man, not in any way to 
damage his life or health or temporal interests; but 
lovingly and kindly to take all of them under our 
constant protection and perpetual guardianship, be- 
cause of Ins undoubted brotherhood. And in case we 
refuse this benevolent office of nature, then the voice 
of our brother's blood will cry to God against us, and 
we shall ultimately be dealt with in proportion to the 
magnitude and aggravated character of our guilt. 

Human brotherhood teaches the sacredness of 
natural life. It is sacred in God's eyes, and ought 
to be so in ours. It is given for high and holy purposes, 
to be spent for the glory of God and the good of 
society, and in preparation for the lofty life of im- 
mortahty. As it is therefore intended to glorify God 
and benefit man, as long as its great Author sees flt to 
continue it, no mortal has any kmd of right whatever to 
abridge it. Abruptly to terminate life, or in any way 
to cut it shorter than God designed, is a sinful inter- 
ference with the crown-rights of Jehovah. The great 
Giver of hfe is absolute sovereign over it ; and as the 
issue and outcome of human life to the individual is 
important beyond conception and expression, it impUes 
fearful guilt to waylay and assassinate our brother 
man, suddenly sending him into an unchanging 
eternity. The importance of human life in itseK, and 
in its relation to society, to the family, the nation, the 
Church, and the world ; and especially when considered 
in its relation to the everlasting future; standing as 
we do on the shore of the unbounded sea of human 
existence, and looking at human beings as linked at 
once with heaven and earth, — ^we say, the wilful and 
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deliberate destmction of human life, so fraught with 
momentous issues and interests, is seen to be one of 
the blackest of human crimes. So sacred is human 
life in God's estimation, that He has thrown around 
it the special protection of Divine law. On His 
sovereign authority He declared, under the Jewish 
dispensation, ** Whoso sheddeth man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed ; for in the image of God made 
he man.'* (Gen. ix. 6.) However, it is not enough 
that we refrain from taking away the life of our fellow- 
man by some terrible act of violence. Human'brother- 
liood, rightly understood, puts us under obHgation to 
abstain from inflicting physical injury in any way 
whatever. Violence and bloodshed are no doubt very 
horrible crimes. It is an awful thing to touch so 
sacred and precious a thing as human hfe. But let 
us remember that there are many ways in which we 
may murder our fellows. It is not always necessary 
to employ some deadly weapon for this purpose. It 
may be done with a refinement of cruelty, more slowly 
I grant, but quite as effectually, by close confinement, 
excessive labour, insufficient food, want of proper 
clothing, badly ventilated workshops and dwelling- 
houses, and the neglect of necessary sanitary im- 
provements. I mean that these may separately or in 
combination destroy human life. The constitution of 
the strongest even may be gradually undermined, the 
health at length may wholly give way, and the once 
vigorous man may find a premature grave. Not there- 
fore to attend to matters contributing to the physical 
well-being of our fellows, to the life and health of our 
brother-man, imphes a high degree of criminal culpa- 
bility. If we do not prevent the destruction of human 
life when we might, we are consenting parties, ac- 
cessory to the event, or deliberate promoters of the 
murder of men. So blinded are men by selfishness 
and sin, that they frequently act, in carrying out their 
business and domestic arrangements, as if no human 
beings had any rights and interests but themselves. 
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Surely this state of things in human society cannot 
always last. It ought not, and will not, as sure as 
there is a God of right in heaven. There must and 
will he an end to all reckless and inhuman trampling 
upon the natural good, the life and health and comfort 
of others. 

Human brotherhood, in its natural aspects, teaches 
that man's physical wants should be properly supplied. 
It is a burning shame that multitudes are compel 'ed to 
go without proper fo6d and clothing. There is enough 
and to spare in the country, and yet large numbers of 
human beings are daily living in a state of comparative 
destitution. It is by no fault of theirs, in many 
instances, that they are placed in these circumstances. 
I am not speaking of those who earn large wages, and 
might comfortably get on if they were only steady and 
economical, but of a large class who never have the 
chance of doing well. It is a disgrace upon Christian 
cJviHzation throughout Christendom — ^but especially in 
Britain — that such a state of things is allowed to con- 
tinue, both by Government and the Churches. The 
children of many a good hard-working man cry for 
bread, when he has very httle, or none at all, to give 
them. The father of a large family, in many cases, does 
not and cannot earn enough to meet the barest possible 
need of his offspring, however thrifty the housewife 
may be. Many a farm labourer, with a delicate wife 
and large family, and only receiving some nine or 
twelve shillings a week, has a fearful strain put upon 
his virtue. We positively care more for our prisoners 
condemned for breaking our laws than for many deep 
down in honest poverty. We feed and pamper our 
criminal class, while undergoing imprisonment, sup- 
plying them with far better food and clothing and house 
accommodation than is put within the possible reach of 
multitudes of virtuous and industrious people. Many 
mill-hands, of various description, earn as little as 
many of the southern farm servants, and consequently 
find it a difficult thing to make ends meet, especially \L 

8 
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blest with a numerous progeny. The unavoidable 
hardships of many of the most worthy of our working 
population render it impossible for us to look on with 
cool blood, while they struggle on amid hunger, poverty, 
and dirt, with the bitter exclamation frequently wrung 
from their Ups : — 

** God ! that bread shonld be bo dear, 
And flesh and blood so cheap." 

What if it should turn out (as Professor Goldwin Smith 
intimates somewhere in his lecture on Pym) that in 
this age and nation wealth is too much accumulated 
and too Httle diffused ? Perhaps it is thought that the 
Churches might exert themselves, and largely make up 
for the guilty shortcomings of the Government ; but, 
no. The professors of Christianity don't live their 
rehgion — don't half live it. The infidels of the age 
justly complain that Christianity has done precious 
Uttle for the temporal interests of the people. Lord 
Byron said he saw little Christian charity in the world, 
and dated his first impressions against Christianity from 
this very fact. "We mournfully acknowledge that the 
disciples of Jesus have not faithfully carried out the 
principle of universal beneficence. Too commonly, 
they have had one set of convictions to beheve in, and 
another set of convictions to Hve by. They have too 
frequently said to a brother or sister, naked and 
destitute of daily food, "Depart in peace, be ye warmed 
and filled," notwithstanding they have not given the 
parties those things that were needful. (James ii. 
15, 16.) But I have yet to learn that infidehty is 
entitled to charge cold neglect on Christians alone, or 
that infidelity can boast of any superiority on this 
ground. Would the world have gained anything in 
this respect if infidelity had been universal and Chris- 
tianity never heard of? I decidedly think not. The 
author of ** Ecce Homo " admits that Christianity has 
only failed as society has failed ; and, while he bitterly 
laments the failure, I suppose would no more think of 
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destroying Christianity because of its failures, than of 
breaking up society because we still need prisons and 
require a strong police force. Yet, look at the nMitter 
as we may — apologise and excuse to the utmost — ^the 
awkward fact stands out in broad daylight, — society and 
Churches have coldly and cruelly trampled upon the 
doctrine of human brotherhood. Christian charity 
itself in these times dies of excessive caution. It is 
becoming too prudent, too worldly-wise, too cold and 
calculating, to live a vigorous and healthy life ; it is 
killed by a superfluity of earthly wisdom. An incon- 
siderate and unthinkii^ charity is not beneficial, as it 
weakens human charact^, cultivates and encourages a 
feeling of dependence; in fact, completely pauperizes 
the people, and is, therefore, by no means to be 
commended. But push caution in this particular to 
an extreme, and it becomes criminal. Probably, if 
the Church of the age had cared more than it has for 
the material wants of man, it would have been a great 
deal better for the spread of Christianity. To care for 
the natural interests of humanity is- only to follow the 
example of Christ. He did temporal good on a large 
scale ; and how can we reasonably hope for the rapid 
extension of His religion, unless in this particular we 
tread in His steps ? A good deal of work must be 
done in this direction to prepare the way of the Lord,, 
and to make straight in thia desert-world a highway 
for our God. I know it is easy to point out evils, and 
to wax eloquent in condemning wrong ; but it is another 
and very different thing to suggest a remedy, or clearly 
to indicate a way out of existing difficulties. Yet 
surely the consideration that the peasant is brother to 
the peer, that the poor and rich have the same blood 
running in their veins, that all really belong to the 
same family, should give birth to a broad and practical 
sympathy, causing an active flow of benevolence to 
ameliorate the social system, effectually relieving the 
distressed, and doing it without pauperising and 
degrading them, as if they belonged to an inferior 

8* 
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race of beings. In ages gone by, God said to His own 
people especially, yet at the same time the language 
emphatically applies both to the Jewish government 
and to government in this age and nation : " Seek 
judgment, relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, 
plead for the widow.*' (Isaiah i. 17.) Governments 
and Churches must rectify what is wrong, change and 
improve what is corrupt. With the action of govern- 
ment as such, I may deal by-and-by ; -but the Church 
of Christ ought to become a philanthropic Church, and 
make the cause of suffering humanity peculiarly her 
own. "Pure religion and undefiled before God and 
the Father is this : to visit the fatherless and widows 
in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from 
the world." T James i. 27.) But while these extreme 
links in the cnain of suffering humanity are reached, 
each intermediate link must be carefully attended to. 
All in necessitous circumstances must share in our 
sympathy and benevolence ; and unless we show them 
that we care for the body, it is difficult to persuade 
them that we care for their souls. Have not too many 
good Christian people looked upon ireligion as if it 
were exclusively meant by God for the soul, as if it had 
no sort of relation whatever to the human body? 
Hence the long and unnatural divorce between secular 
and sacred things. Man has natural as well as 
spiritual wants, and as he must live here before he 
lives hereafter, his physical necessities must be fully 
taken into account. And yet how appalling, in the 
rfineteenth century of Christianity, are the facts 
brought out by the Commissioners appointed to 
inquire into the agricultural employment of women 
and children in England. One woman said : ** We 
don't have a bit of butcher's meat not for half a year, 
not from Christmas to Christmas. We sometimes get 
a bit of mutton at 8d. a pound, when a giddy sheep is 
killed on the farm, and sometimes we buy a bit at 
Christmas. We live on potatoes, bread, and pig-meat, 
and are very thankful if we can get a bit of pig-meat ; 
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we often sit down to dry bread. For harvest dinner 
we send out boiled potatoes, a bit of cabbage, and we 
put a bit of fat to the potatoes ; we never have a drop 
of milk." Think of hundreds of our fellow-creatures, 
human beings of the same flesh and blood, so shame- 
fully ill-fed, with clothing of the poorest description, 
and bed in some cases only covered with a single 
blanket ; with house accommodation awfully deficient ; 
and then go and eat your meals in peace, and sleep 
comfortably in your downy beds, if you can ! Had our 
authority not been Her Majesty's Commissioners, we 
might have supposed the cases greatly exaggerated, but 
there is no room left for doubt now. And to my certain 
knowledge, there is a depth of misery and wretchedness 
where Commissioners have never yet been sent, and 
where respectable people seldom or never visit, in many 
of the courts and back streets of our large towns and 
cities, which would make any feeling heart bleed in an 
age and nation like this. Orphans and widows with one 
meagre meal a day — ^thin, wan, and weak ; fathers going 
to a hard day's work with an empty stomach, and a keen 
pain at their heart because of their hungry little ones at 
home; ay, and in thousands of instances, not your 
idle, wasteful, unprincipled men, who never think, 
scheme, and struggle, but decent men, with heads and 
hearts, with a life-and-death tenacity striving bravely 
to keep body and soul together, and yet finding it 
utterly impossible to bear up. Talk of heroes on the 
battle-field ! It is an easy thing to go in the heat of 
the fight to dare and die in the company of ten 
thousand men, but an infinitely harder thing to struggle 
on in solitary life almost abandoned to despair ! May 
the good God help these heroes in humble life, toiling 
and enduring, unnoticed and unknown, and give them 
courage and grace a Httle longer, that they may win a 
better home than they find in our midst on earth I 
And may the Great Father in heaven show us the 
hollowness of our boasting with reference to our poor- 
laws, our philanthropy, and our ChristiaiL «^\si>^"?^Oc^ , 
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unless we do something to feed the hungry and clothe 
the naked. Rather, we have deep need to kneel low 
at the feet of God, and ask His forgiveness for prac- 
tically disowning our brother in ten thousand trans- 
parent acts, palpable to heaven and earth, denying in 
the strongest possible way that we are our brother's 
keeper. 

The brotherhood of men further teaches that we 
should, as far as possible, protect our fellow-men 
against all excessive physical labour. I am quite aware 
that the mental labour of men is becoming quite as ex- 
cessive, unreasonable, and injurious, as the physical 
labour of the multitude who work with their hands. 
Men of letters, statesmen, and ministers of the Gospel, 
have far longer hours and more exhausting toil than 
those who are doomed to mere physical labour. Then 
in busy seasons the masters as well as the men are 
sometimes fearfully over-worked, especially in some 
kinds of trade. This is not as it ought to be ; not, we 
think, as God willed and arranged that His creatures 
should Hve and act. It is not absolutely necessary, or 
the Divine ordination, but for the most part occa- 
sioned by the sin, or greed, or ambition of men. God 
never planned society to go on according to the present 
state of things. Men themselves, by their foUy and 
evil, have made the social world the world it is. The 
hours of labour, in most cases, are not what they used 
to be. Before the Ten Hours' Bill, — the Factory Act of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury — then Lord Ashley, — came 
into operation, boys and girls were often cruelly com- 
pelled to work from five in the morning till nine at 
night, with a very short time to swallow their meals. 
For grown-up people of both sexes, the hours in mills 
are still unreasonably long at certain seasons. The 
masters may tell us they cannot complete orders unless 
the mill-hands make overtime. Well, it is for gentle- 
men to decide, with the conscience and intelligence 
they possess, whether their profits shall be a trifle less 
upon the year, or the constitutions of their workpeople 
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shall seriously suffer. Shopmen as well as factory- 
hands are doomed frequently to make unreasonably 
long hours. Early Closing Associations have done 
much in many towns to shorten the hours of labour. 
Still, however, a poor, weak, exhausted lad has to 
stand fourteen or fifteen hours behind the counter in 
too many instances ; and when the shop closes, let not 
the uninitiated public readily conclude that all work 
for the tired youth is done. The grocer has often to 
prepare his groceries for festive occasions, and the 
draper to pack up and put by the goods disarranged 
by serving the customers. If humane ladies would 
only remember that many a youth in his teens, — 
growing fast and sadly needing a Httle fresh air, — is 
frequently prevented taking the walk he Jias planned, 
by their shpping into the shop several minutes before 
closing time, I am sure such ladies would contrive to 
do their business a Httle earlier in the day. Domestic 
servants, in some families, are sadly overworked. 
There is no sort of conscience on the part of the lady 
of the house. Party after party is invited ; the poor 
girls are up late and early week after week, untfl at 
length their health gives way, and then they are cast 
upon the care of aged or needy parents, or sent to die 
in a workhouse. And perhaps if you were to enter 
into conversation for five minutes with the fashionable 
ladies in question, they would pour into your ear^ the 
most heart-rending lamentations over the sad degene- 
racy of modem domestic servants. Could they or their 
children taste the drudgery of those who serve at their 
table for one short year, it would no doubt open their 
eyes. Let it not be understood from what has been 
said that we pity people simply because they have to 
work ; the reverse is really the case. We hold that 
work is a necessity of the state, and a blessing to so- 
ciety. That in fact, men are far happier working than 
killing time. Work is the appointment of God. It is 
only on behaK of the really overworked that we lift 
up our feeble voice of entreaty and expostulation. 
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Domestic servants are often looked upon and treated 
as if they belonged to another species, and were not 
made of hnman flesh and blood. Workmen and ap- 
prentices are sometimes regarded as if they were in- 
ferior animals. In fact, dogs and cattle frequently 
fare better than human beings. Many masters will 
open their eyes in blank amazement by-and-by, when 
the Judge of all the earth tells them the light in which 
He looks at their conduct toward their dependants. 
Let no one conclude that I am defending the idle, 
worthless, and insubordinate. I have not penned one 
word of sympathy for such throughout these pages. 
But all kmds of slavery and tyranny make' my blood 
boil, by whatever name they may be called. It is the 
injured, oppressed, and down-trodden among men that 
we feel for, and who in so many cases are unable to 
plead their own cause, but suffer silently from year to 
year. No man has any kind of right, whatever position 
he may occupy in society, to trample upon his fellows 
and damage their natural interests. The natural rights 
of the poorest as well as the richest are rendered sacred 
by Divine law, and ought, therefore, to be profoundly 
respected. God has taken especial care to be clear on 
this point. On behalf of suffering and oppressed hu- 
manity He has spoken out repeatedly and strongly. 
When the Israelites in Egypt, for instance, were cruelly 
trampled under foot by their taskmasters, and all 
nature was wronged and outraged, God expressed His 
deep sympathy with them to Moses at the burning 
bush, and wrought a miracle to deliver them from the 
bondage and tyranny of Pharaoh. ** I have surely seen 
the affliction of my people which are in Egypt, and have 
heard their cry by reason of their taskmasters ; for I 
know their sorrows ; and I am come down to deliver 
them out of the hand of the Egyptians, and to bring 
them up out of that land unto a good land and a large," 
&c. (Exodus iii. 7, 8.) God not only pities a nation 
of slaves, but every solitary sufferer in society. All 
sorts of natural wrong, everything that injuriously 
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interferes with the temporal well-being of our brother 
man, is deeply offensive to God, and a palpable viola- 
tion of the just and humane teaching of Jesus. ** What- 
soever ye would that men should do to you, do ye even 
so to them: for this is the law and the prophets.** 
(Matthew vii. 12.) A golden rule of easy apprehension 
and appHcation in all the relations and circumstances 
of life. With reference to the question of excessive 
labour, it is only right to remember that the nine hours* 
system is being introduced into most trades now. Phy- 
sical labour ought to be as reasonable as it can be 
made, consistently with the interests of trade. But let 
working men beware of introducing violent changes, 
as these are far from benefitting them ultimately and 
effectually. A man has certainly a right to take his 
labour to the best market ; but the point is this, — 
what will be his best market, not for a few months, 
or for a year or two, but permanently ? Another point 
carefully to be considered is, what is the best method 
of accompHshing what is in itself right and reasonable ? 
For a right thing may be done in a wrong way. 

Human brotherhood teaches that the health of 
the pubHc should be promoted by every possible 
arrangement. There is undoubted connection between 
bad sanitary arrangements and ill-health. The sewage 
of large towns pollutes the rivers of our country, and 
only those who have lived beside such rivers in hot dry 
summers, can form aiiy adequate idea of the sickening 
smells almost suffocating the people, many of whom 
are compelled in such seasons to drink the poisoned 
water of the filthy river. Is it to be wondered at 
that fever and diarrhoea flourish in such places ? By 
utihzing the sewage, millions of money might be saved 
to the country ; the richest manure, cast recklessly into 
th^ sea, would be made to enrich the soil, and towns 
might convert into a profit what is now a terrible 
nuisance as well as a fearful source of expense. And 
thus, along the course of the polluted rivers, the in- 
habitants of small towns and villages would be saved, 
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in many cases, consuming unfit water, as they have 
so often been obliged to do when the wells have got 
exhausted, as I am able to testify from personal 
observation. 

Something ought to be done to improve the sanitary 
condition of villages, as well as towns and cities. The 
ideas and habits of the people must be elevated. 
** Cleanliness is next to godliness,*' says an old and 
important proverb. In towns the scavengers take 
away the accumulations of filth ; in the village it has to 
be removed by the overworked labourer, either before 
or after the work of the day. It is necessary to look 
into this matter for the sake of the towns as well as the 
villages, there being a regular influx of people from 
the country into the towns. Some effectual method 
of village sanitary supervision is essential, since so 
many villagers see no need of it, Hve on in perfect in- 
difference about the thing, and are thereby effectually 
training their offspring to walk in their steps. 

Something again must be done to improve human 
habitations. Dark, damp, unhealthy houses, ought not 
to be let, any more than unwholesome food ought to be 
offered for sale. Care, of course, must be takea in 
judging on these points, that no injustice may be done 
to the owners of property. But where cottages have 
become unfit for human habitation, and none but the 
lowest of the low will occupy them, vested interests 
are not all-important for town councils to consider 
when street improvements are contemplated. How 
can we reasonably expect people, Hving and housed 
Hke pigs, to act like moral philosophers 7 We must 
improve home and its associations, if we wish to im- 
prove the people. Houses should be let under more 
stringent regulations. Competent authorities in towns 
and villages should decide what houses are fit for 
human habitation. If the drainage be defective, and 
sewer-gas get into the house, or the ventilation be 
bad, or the walls incurably damp, as it is wrong to 
inflict injury on life and health with reference to 
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ourselves and families, so it is to inflict injury on 
the life and health of others. It is our duty especially 
to see, in some way or other, that the poor are not 
unnecessarily exposed to disease and death, or im- 
poverishment and degradation. And if property be 
pronounced unfit for habitation, as I said, by a com- 
petent authority, then I for one do not see that 
government or corporate bodies should bear the 
expense of its removal, any more than they should 
pay a butcher for the loss of meat condemned as unfit 
for sale. But while old houses are pulled down, 
proper dwellings for the poor should be carefully 
constructed. Too many put up buildings at the 
least possible cost, to pay them a large percentage, 
without any consideration for the life and health of 
the occupiers. And as soon as the cottages are com- 
pleted, and, in many cases, before the workmen have 
got off the premises, the tenant enters. An old foreign 
proverb says, referring to the unhealthiness of houses 
hurriedly built, and quickly inhabited especially : — 
** The first year for my enemy, the second for my 
friend, the third for myself.** Some who build houses 
in these days care for neither friend nor foe, for no 
one in heaven or earth. They carry on the trade to 
make as much money as possible, — the health of the 
pubHc never enters their thoughts. They build them 
back to back, or anyhow, unchecked by town councils 
and local governments. The health of operatives 
must be cared for. I think there is little doubt 
that consumption is frequently induced by the neglect 
of ventilation in factories and workshops. What a 
difference you see between factory hands and agri- 
cultural labourers ; the one set of people pale and 
feeble, the other ruddy and strong. I presume this 
difference is mainly to be attributed to the fact that 
the one class does not work in the open air, and the 
other does. The deteriorated atmosphere in our 
factories and workshops is a fearful tax upon the 
health of the operatives. We let sick people have a 
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little fresh air in our hospitals, but exclude it from 
factories and workshops. Pure air is as necessary to 
health as wholesome food ; yet we do not admit it in 
proper quantities in private dwellings, in churches and 
chapels, and especially in crowded work-rooms. It 
might be advantageous to both masters and men were 
factories and workshops under constant medical super- 
vision. All medical ojB&cers of health should be inde- 
pendent of private practice and local boards, so that 
they may act without fear of offending their patients 
or corporate bodies. A pubHc analyst should be 
appointed, to prevent the adulteration of food, which 
is one of the crying evils of the age. It is the opinion 
of some that there is a progressive physical degen- 
eracy in the town populations of Great Britain. 
Others think that there is not sulB&cient evidence for 
a sweeping statement of this character. We fear there 
is some truth in the former conviction, and that bad 
food, assisted by a bad atmosphere, largely contributes 
to this physical deterioration. Adulterated food must in- 
crease physical debility, help on the decay of the teeth, 
an evil undoubtedly progressing with our growing and 
boasted civilisation. People should have a good supply 
of pure water. Cesspools, middens, and bad drainage 
poison the water, and fever and cholera follow as the 
punishment of sanitary neglect. In a village in York- 
shire two long rows of cottages were connected with 
a drain. It polluted the water used by the cottagers, 
and every family was recently afflicted with fever, 
with the exception of two who had some time previously 
cut off all communication with the drain because of its 
offensiveness. 

Unconsumed smoke affects the spirits, and conse- 
quently affects the health of the people. Were the 
atmosphiere clear and bright, cheerfulness would be 
much more common, and depression of mind would 
not so greatly interfere with the operation and func- 
tions of nature. It is estimated that we lose a hundred 
thousand lives annually by preventible diseases, and 
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millions of money through death, or inability to work 
where death does not ensue. A million paupers receive 
help in England and Wales. By attending to the 
laws of health this average might be greatly reduced. 
The progress of sanitary improvement should not stop 
till the towns become as healthy as the rural districts. 
It was said at the Social Science Congress, held in 
Leeds last autumn (1871), that sanitary laws are now 
so well understood, that a man might contract, for 
a fixed sum, to reduce the death-rate of Leeds ta a 
third of what it is at present. Only think of the 
thousands who find a premature grave by preventive 
disease, and of the thousands who through preventible 
disease live a lingering kind of death ; and of the 
misery to orphans, widows, and friends, caused by 
preventible disease, and you will see the importance 
of sanitary improvement. It is a matter mainly . 
resting with the people themselves. All of us may 
help to spread the knowledge of these things, and so 
help to create a sound public opinion, which will in- 
fluence legislation on the subject. And without strong 
public opinion the sanitary laws already on the statute 
book will remain a dead letter. Laws and their ad- 
ministrators are very apt to sleep together, unless the 
intelligent public rouse magistrates and officers of 
health, and keep them awake. You see, therefore, it 
is part of our duty to care for man as man. By the 
common ties of nature we are constituted our brother's 
keeper, the guardian of his natural rights and in- 
terests. It can hardly be said to be a want of religion, — 
it certainly is that, and yet it is not, — when man 
would coldly neglect and suffer physical evil upon his 
fellow; for in that case it becomes not so much a 
question of Christianity as of conunon humanity itself. 
And I envy not the feelings of the man who can look 
upon the misery and suffering in the world around, 
him, unmoved and unaffected; who is so entirely 
destitute of human sensibilities as never to feel his 
bosom heave and swell as he contemplates "man.*?^ 

M 
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inhumanity to man," which ** makes countless thou- 
sands mourn." Natural sympathy itself should prompt 
man to a deep and tender regard for the temporal 
welfare of his fellows. Let it he ours to seek a self- 
sacrificing and self-forgetting love which perpetually 
lives for the good of others. ** To do good and to 
commimicate, forget not, for with such sacrifices God 
is well pleased." In every possihle way aim at doing 
the people good, seeking enlargement of heart, allowing 
the law of natural sympathy fairly and fully to operate, 
but especially the law of Christian sympathy. " But 
whoso hath this world's good, and seeth his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of compassion 
from him, how dwelleth the love of God in him?" 
(John iii. 17.) The need of our brother man is vast 
and varied, and we are under obligation to help him, 
according to our means, intelligence, and opportu- 
nities. More must be done to better the physical 
condition of the poor, before we can reasonably expect 
great progress in the morals and inteUigence of the 
people. And this method is not something tacked on 
to Christianity, but a necessary part of it. Christian 
philanthropists have long been preaching up the neces- 
sity of improving the physical circumstances of the 
poor, but at length statesmen are talking of the need 
of legislators devoting special attention to the subject. 
But the poor must try to help themselves, while the 
richer and better instructed portion of the community 
lend them a helping hand. People, generally speaking, 
can do more for themselves than anybody else can do 
for them. We grieve^ however, to say, that with 
reference to many of the foregoing particulars, many 
well-to-do people are as ignorant as the poorest in the 
land. 

Few gentlemen of means and opportunities have 
accomplished a work for their fellows at all to be 
compared with what has been done by Sir Titus Salt, 
at Saltaire. The sanitary arrangements of the whole 
place appear to be perfect. Healthful recreation is 
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provided for the people. Schools, baths, lecture-room, 
library, and houses, cheap and neat, with beautiful 
little gardens attached, and everything required to 
render existence healthy and happy. I am not aware 
of a place like it in the whole of England. Talk of 
monuments erected to the memory of men who have 
been benefactors to their race, — here is the grandest 
monument, reared not by the hands of others, but by 
the thought, love, care, and overflowing goodness of 
the man himself. If manufacturers had cared half so 
much for their workpeople, and men of wealth spent 
their money to improve their estates half as much 
as the honourable baronet above referred to has, 
England to-day would have been a very different 
country from what it is. Our towns would not have 
been honey-combed with cesspools, and middens, and 
draiDS without traps. Deaths would not have occurred 
so numerously as they do in the poor portions of large 
towns, where human beings are so thick upon the 
ground. But if gentlemen won't assist according 
to their wealth, then the poorer classes, so largely 
concerned in sanitary improvements, must help them- 
selves as best they can, remembering that such im- 
provements will bring them better health, and add 
years to their lives. Philanthropic workers, however, 
are multiplyiug, but they frequently work under deep 
discouragement. 

Let those who are deeply interested in the elevation 
of society, — whose very life it is to make the world 
better than they found it, and who from time to time 
are disappoiuted in proportion to their earnest feelings 
in their noble enterprise, as they see how Httle at most 
they can accomplish, and how exceedingly difficult it 
is even to achieve that Httle, — not bate one jot of heart 
or hope in the walks of Christian usefulness. The 
nobleness Hes in the struggle to make others happier 
and better, as well as in the grandeur of the work 
itself. It may cost you trouble, it may frequently 
bring you anxiety; you may see only failure where 
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you thought you might safely calculate on success ; 
the work you undertake may be altogether infinitely 
harder than you ever expected at the commencement 
of it; but don't give it up because people are indifferent 
to their own welfare, or because others won't heartily 
work with you. Do what you can, if not what you 
would. At the end of hfe you will feel more com- 
fortable than those who sat still with folded arms and 
did nothing for anybody. Do the work at hand, not 
for fame, not for low and unworthy ends, but for the 
sake of your brother and your Eedeemer. Never 
weary in it. ** In due season you shall reap if you 
faint not." In some cases you will find men earning 
two or three pounds a week, penniless by Wednesday ; 
and if sick for a week or fortnight, applying for parish 
relief. In other cases you will meet with people who, 
after all you have said about keeping their homes 
clean and admitting fresh air, will immediately stop 
up every broken pane, chimney, and door in the house, 
loving and hving in dirt, in spite of all your help and 
efforts. Drunkenness, extravagance, ignorance, and 
ten thousand other impediments may lead you to think 
it is no use attempting anything for the people. All 
that you do appears to leave things much as they were 
before. There is so much to do, and so few to help, 
that you think yourselves like men attempting to 
remove a huge mountain single-handed. Sometimes 
people are not only ungrateful for what you do, but 
bluntly tell you that you are interfering with matters 
that don't concern you, that you are touching private 
affairs, and destroying individual independence. Bad 
men and devils will always stand in your way, and put 
every possible obstacle to improvement in your path. 
But men for the times must not be easily frightened, 
discouraged, or driven from their post by a few diffi- 
culties. The God-man was not. With a sad and 
heavy heart He struggled on. The world is better 
to-day for His persevering toil. As His servants, shall 
it be better for ours ? The best efforts of the best men 
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aore loudly called for. Society needs men of intelli- 
gence and large heart to save the money of the poor, • 
often very hardly earned, to preserve their health and 
prolong their lives ; men who will hecome prophets in 
the cause of humanity, and unceasingly teach the 
people their interests, whether they will hear or whether 
they will forhear ; men willing to sacrifice themselves 
for the good of others, counting not their Hves dear 
unto themselves if they can but save their fellows 
from wholesale destruction; men to give as well as 
toil in order to improve the condition of the people, 
not grudgingly or as a matter of hard and cold neces- 
sity, but lovingly and cheerfully, caring vastly more 
for humanity than money; men with strong heads 
and hearts, prepared to do and die, to suffer fatigue, 
reproach, disappointment, and the loss of all things, 
rather thun permit people blindly to go on to ruin; 
and men who, when they come to die, will urge others 
around their bed to take up the cause for which they 
themselves have unceasingly laboured, and loved as 
sincerely as the mother loves her first-born. The 
particulars I have already referred to estabhsh a claim 
on the sympathy and help of the wisest and best 
among us, but that claim becomes a thousandfold 
stronger when we consider human brotherhood in its 
social and rehgious aspects. But the lower as well as 
the higher claims of humanity must be attended to. 
In the language of One who did most to elevate 
society, ** These things ought ye to have done, and 
not to have left the other undone." 
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THE BKOTHEKHOOD OF MEN 

IN ITS SOCIAL ASPECTS. 

LooEiNO at this subject in its social relations and bear- 
ings, the doctrine of human brotherhood becomes 
exceedingly important. Notwithstanding the difference 
of poHtics, the difference of mental culture, and the 
difference of material interests, there is a mighty bond 
of oneness in humanity which is universally felt, 
making man brother to man all the world over. Dean 
Stanley says, in his inaugural address at Oxford, as 
Eegius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, ** Universal 
history has enriched our language with a word that 
never passed the Hps of Plato, Socrates, or Aristotle, — 
the word mankind. Where the Greek saw barbarians, 
we see brethren. Where he saw heroes and demigods, 
we see parents and ancestors. Where he saw nations, 
we see mankind many ways severed, but moving to 
one destiny, and bearing one image of God ; as where 
the ancient astronomic observer saw separate spheres 
in the sky, we see a single system, balanced in itself 
and harmonised by one central attraction." 

When we look at the nature, origin, and historical 
development of society, we at once perceive the wisdom, 
power, and goodness of God in its structure. It is 
clearly of Divine appointment, and essential to bring 
out and develop the capacities of man, his reason, will, 
conscience, and affections; his faith, hope, self-denial, 
heroism, zeal, and moral energy. Man is of necessity 
a social being. The Creator never meant us to Hve 
alone. Our nature was given us for social intercourse, 
duties, and enjoyments. Society springs oat of the 
Divine will and arrangement. It is not a mere com- 
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pact, not a league between man and man, but the 
Creator's wise and gracious appointment. You cannot 
shut the Almighty out from the organization of society, 
and His blessed book is the key to complete social order. 

According to Dr. Huntington, in his ** Divine 
Aspects of Human Society,'* ** Society is simply 
human nature existing in its natural combinations. 
It is all the faculties of man in one mode of their 
exhibition, — ^reason, will, conscience, affection. Only 
consider the combination is such, that humanity itself 
could not be complete without it. There are capacities 
in man to which society is just as necessary as light to 
the eye or food to the body." (p. 6.) Again he says, 
on the very next page, " It is the coexistence of men, 
and families of men, on terms of mutual intercourse for 
certain common ends, under the providence of God." 

There are two opposing theories respecting the 

origin of society — one that it is perfectly human, the 

other that it is really Divine. There was first the 

family, then the tribe, and afterwards the state; the 

family, or parents and children; the tribe, or the 

association of families ; the state, or society organised 

and governed by law. But all is traceable to God. 

He is seen in the origin and progress of the family, 

the tribe, and the state. ALL legitimate authority is 

from God. We must always recognise the Divine 

sovereignty in the domain of ideas. 11 we consult 

reason and conscience on this subject, they harmonise 

with Scripture. In the family, in the Church, in the 

nation, God is supreme. We are not safe in social, 

poHtical, and ecclesiastical arrangements, unless we 

take the Bible as our guide, and look at all human 

rights and interests as founded on the will of God as 

revealed in the Scriptures. Not the will of kings, not 

the will of peoples, but the will of Him who has 

created and redeemed us. Civil and social authority 

must be regarded as alike founded on the will of God. 

I do not speak of the divine right of kings, or of the 

divine right of peoples. Forms of government are 

not taught in the Bible. But government as such ia 

4* 
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undoubtedly of God, as society could not possibly exist 
without it. All power, whether absolute, limited 
monarchy, oligarchy, republican, or personal, is held 
in trust : all who wield power of any kind on earth are 
responsible to God. 

If it be asked. What is the foundation of the rights 
of man ? I say what but the will and arrangement of 
God as made known to us in Scripture. And this 
leads to the further inquiry, Is it not the will of God 
that the body should be fed and clothed, that the Hfe 
of the body should be sacredly preserved and guarded ? 
Is it not more especially the will of God that the 
mental and spiritual life should be cared for and pro- 
tected against all evil influences ? Should not the 
mind be enlightened and instructed, be furnished with 
the means and opportunity of free and full develop- 
ment ? For the soul to be without knowledge is not 
good; so that while the State provides for the secular 
education of the people, the Church must attend to 
their Chi'istian instruction. - Society is bound to care 
for the whole man, for the entire moral and material 
interests of each human being. 

The charter of human rights is the Bible ; and the 
Bible correctly interpreted claims for us all that is 
reasonable and necessary. Taking our stand on God*s 
book as the peoples* bill of rights, we have more 
granted us than any social reformer ever yet proposed, 
more than any philosopher ever yet propounded in his 
system of teaching, and more than any ancient or 
modem government ever yet gave to the people. The 
Bible does not give us a form of human government, 
and decide that shall be the one type of government 
for all the nations and all ages of the world. It does 
something immensely grander, in my judgment, by 
furnishing laws and principles for the guidance of 
peoples and legislators. Nor does • it greatly matter 
what the form of government is, if the principles of 
procedure be thoroughly scriptural. Only give me 
God's book as the real laws of a nation, and you may 
then baptize the government by the name of republic, 
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oligarchy, limited monarchy, despotism, or whatever 
else you please. I care but httle for names and 
parties, but I care a great deal about principles and 
things. I do not mean principles and things in the 
mind merely, or on a statute-book, but worked out and 
acted upon in daily life. 

When I speak of society, I do not mean the lowest 
possible development of humanity to bo found in any 
state or country ; I mean society with its- highest and 
noblest exhibition of virtue and intelligence, its loftiest 
ideas, its grandest educational forces, its purest in- 
fluences, and its most benevolent associations. I know 
I must come to Christianity to obtain this condition 
of things, and for one I wiUingly and gladly accept 
the rehgion of Jesus as the most potent force in 
existence for the elevation of society. It is impossible 
to treat this subject ftdly and faithfully without a 
distinct recognition of the Gospel. The brotherhood 
of men would be singularly incomplete without the 
mightiest element in it acknowledged and analysed. 
Christianity forms the noblest characters, leads up to 
the highest attainments of humanity. As man is a 
religious being, his character must always remain im- 
perfect without the Gospel. And we should do a 
positive injustice to the subject under consideration, 
not to make this frank statement with regard to the 
power of godliness in social life. Society is the ex- 
pression and embodiment of a divine idea, a thought 
conceived in the mind of God and illustrated in tha 
history of individuals, families, commonwealths, and 
Churches. Society is held together by certain laws. 
It exists under law, and is developed according to law* 
I speak not so much of natural law, though its in- 
fluence in the formation of society is undoubted and 
great. No community ever became great and lasting 
without some favourable natural conditions. Climate 
and soil have much to do in building up empires. But 
I speak more especially of social and moral laws. 
These laws do and will operate — operate in spite of us. 
If theft and murder be committed, oy «*\i^ >Esa:i5ic ^^. 
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gross immorality be indulged in, the peace and comfort 
of society are sacrificed, or its well-being to some extent 
destroyed. The social rights and interests of our 
brother man cannot be ignored with impunity. Man 
cannot indulge in all sorts of evil, and especially in 
flagrant moral inconsistency, without bringing misery 
and often ruin upon himself and others. We do not 
exist here on earth as so many individual indepen- 
dencies. We are all connected like links in a chain. 
One man has not a little world to himself, in which he 
can live and act without influencing for good or evil 
his fellow-men. No, men everywhere and always 
possess influence, which either consciously or uncon- 
sciously makes itself felt. The effects of a man*s in- 
fluence, of his social and moral recklessness, are 
sometimes flimg back upon himself, and employed as 
the terrible instrument of his personal punishment. 
In other instances "the iniquities of the fathers are 
visited upon the children unto the third and fourth 
generation." By influence and example, as well as by 
hereditary taint, more moral depravity and social cor- 
ruption are transmitted to posterity. In this way the 
chaste manners and godly principles of generation 
affcer generation have been sacrificed and lost. A bad 
man is a social curse ; a good man is a social blessing. 
In social life we have the awful power of making 
people worse than they are instead of better ; the power 
of tempting, misleading, degrading them morally. But, 
thank God, wd' have also the power of making people 
better. As man by social influences may become 
exalted and ennobled, so by social excitements he may 
be made tenfold more the child of heU than before. 

Now we hold that society is God's ordination, and 
that means and influence are talents given by God, 
and given with the design that in each instance they 
shall be faithfully employed for God's glory and our 
brother's good. Means, opportunities, and abilities, 
we take to be the measure of human responsibility. 
** To him that knoweth to do good," — according to the 
means, opportunities, and abilities with which the 
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Almighty has blest him — " and doeth it not, to 
him it is sin." If onr gifts and social influence are 
perverted, in that case we are morally culpable before 
our Maker. "Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report ; if 
there be any virtue, and if there be any praise, think 
on these things.*' Not of course think on them as 
mere matters of speculation, or principles on which to 
build social theories ; but think on them practically, 
so that your living among men may not be a moral 
blight to society, but an unspeakable blessing. We 
are in no case to follow a multitude to do evil, but 
under obligation to abstain from evil both in principle 
and appearance. So strictly must the life be governed 
and the conduct guarded, that our brother's interests 
may never in any way be damaged by us. Even the 
law of Christian liberty is limited by the law of 
brotherly consideration and charity. And our fellow- 
man is something more than a mere human brother ; 
he is a redeemed and immortal brother, too. Of the 
same flesh and blood, but like ourselves, destined to 
live for ever in heaven or hell. Yes, and as certainly as 
we live in his society here, we shall live in his society 
hereafter. His immortal interests must therefore be 
cared for, as well as his social and temporal well-being. 
Here then it is evident that men act and react on 
one another. Influence goes on accumulating con- 
tinually. Evil, so to speak, propagates itself; and 
good multiplies evermore. Where our deeds may 
reach, and what they may effect, we none of us know. 
But while others are blest by our good works, we are 
most blest ; and while others are cursed by our evil 
works, we are most cursed. The reaction on ourselves 
is fearful to contemplate. And let us not lose sight of 
the fact that we are not merely responsible for the 
influence we now exercise on society, but also for 
posthumous -influence. Existence becomes very im- 
portant when we look at it in this light. 
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The brotherhood of men teaches that we should 
invariably utter and adhere to truth. At the cost of 
life, or property, or popularity, we should always utter 
and adhere to what is strictly true. Not malign and 
misrepresent our brother. He who does tins has 
something of the reptile about him. I can under- 
stand and sincerely respect a man who openly and 
honestly declares that he cannot think with me ; I 
can love and admire the man. But the public and 
private slanderer of his fellows is not a man, — ^he 
belongs to the generation of vipers ! The book of God 
tells us that we are to ** speak evil of no man,'* and 
that **he that uttereth a slander is a fool,** and no 
common fool either, for everybody knows that he 
would slander them too if the occasion and opportunity 
served. Evil speaking is moral murder. It destroys 
the good name and character of a brother, against 
the command of Him who says " thou shalt not kill ;** 
thou shalt neither kill the body nor the influence and 
reputation of a brother man. Darkly to hint and 
insinuate suspicious things of a man is the worst kind 
of falsehood, as it leaves people to imagine anything 
and everything that is bad. Better knock a man down 
on the highway and steal his purse. He would have 
some chsmce of defending himself. But the secret 
and anonymous slanderer of his fellows is an invisible 
robber. He steals more than material property. ** He 
who steals my purse steals trash ; but he who filches 
my good name, takes that which not enriches him, 
but leaves me jwor indeed I'* And, remember, truth 
is a thing that enters into the purposes and intentions 
of the mind. A lie is somewhere defined by Dr. Watts 
as ** an intention to deceive.'* Truth, on the other 
hand, is the faithful and conscientious representation 
of things as they are. You may act a lie, or tell one 
with a wink, look, or nod. It is not always necessary 
distinctly to syllable or whisper your meaning. Actions 
speak, and looks have a language easily understood. 
And there are men of such consummate wickedness 
that their whole procedure is a dark and dirty Hbel 
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on their fellows, a practical lie against those associated 
with them in business, profession, literature, or toiling 
with them in the same workshop. They dare not speak 
out their meaning in plain and intelligible words, for 
fear of legal proceedings; but they effectually com- 
municate that meaning by the expression of the 
countenance and by their daily conduct. A shrug of 
the shoulders, a tone of the voice, a contemptuous act, 
a thousand ways and methods of telling untruth are 
available to a dark and malignant spirit. You may 
never speak a word, and yet effectually blight a man's 
character and ruin his prospects for life. Or you may 
half state a case, and leave a false impression on the 
mind, because of what you have intentionally sup- 
pressed. 

** And the parson made it his text that week, and he said 

likewise, 
That a lie which is half a truth is ever the blackest of lies ; 
That a lie which is all a lie may be met and foaght with 

outright, 
Bat a lie which is part a truth is a harder matter to fight." 

But as in any business transaction there must be two 
to a bargain, according to the proverbial language of 
the times, so in all cases of evil speaking there are two 
parties concerned, and the listener is every bit as bad 
as the speaker, the receiver as bad as the thief. All 
falsehood has something hellish about it ; it is of the 
devil ; he is a liar from the beginning, the father of 
lies and of liars, having a numerous and terrible 
progeny. But truth is of God, divine in its origin, 
and heavenly in its tendency. It binds society together, 
and makes men happy brothers. Whereas evU speaking 
and misrepresentation separate chief friends, and 
make earth resemble hell. 

The brotherhood of men teaches that there should 
be justice between Qian and man. Persons may be 
placed in difficult circumstances strictly and universally 
to observe this law of human brotherhood. But the 
law must be kept. The Gospel does not accommodate 
itself to peculiar cases, does not allow men to \iftj^^ 

I 
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this duty because of special positions in society. 
Without exception it enjoins justice upon every human 
being in every social condition. Men everywhere are 
required to do justly, as well as to love mercy, and 
walk humbly with their God. What they would that 
others should do to them, they are bound to do toward 
others. Herein people must exercise themselves to 
have a conscience void of offence toward God and 
man. These are some of the cardinal laws of human 
conduct, the principal rules by which we are to be 
guided in our actions toward our brother men. There 
is to be no disposition, no* attempt whatever, to lower 
the exalted standard of Christian morahty. If our 
practice falls below the Christian standard wd must 
blame ourselves, not the Gospel. We cannot and must 
not dare to attempt to alter that sublime law of human 
procedure. It is given by the common Father of the 
race, enforced and expounded by Christ our Elder 
Brother. It is intended to regulate" human dealings 
and intercourse down to the latest generations. It 
plainly informs us that we ought to conduct ourselves 
on the strictest principles of justice toward the pro- 
perty of men, — ^not to defraud in any matter, and 
to owe no man anything (1 Thess. iv. 6, &c.) ; toward 
the character of men, — ^to speak evil of no man 
(Titus iii. 2) ; and toward the person of men, — ^to do 
violence to no man. (Luke iii. 14.) Indeed, " what- 
soever things are just,** as well as lovely and of good 
report, we must, according to the injunction of the 
Apostle, ** think on these things,*' not as mere matters 
of curious speculation or idle amusement, but as the 
daily principles of procedure. If justice be considered 
in its distributive character, then magistrates and 
rulers must give right and equity to every man, ac- 
cording to the laws and principles of equity. If 
justice be considered as commutative, then there must 
be fair dealing in trade, no taking advantage of the 
ignorance or necessity of your brother man. You 
must give value for value, and not always act upon the 
popular law of commerce in these times, — ^to buy in 
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the cheapest market and sell in the dearest — a law 
which in some circumstances is right and reasonahle, 
but in others has in it an amount of selfish calculation 
that would oppress and starve one half of the human 
brotherhood. It means, on the lips of the multitude, 
make your fortune, forget your brother altogether, 
neglect his body and soul, if you have the chance of 
accumulating property and growing rich out of his 
ruin. If such a law were strictly and universally 
acted on, a needy and ignorant brother would not be 
able to live, and the millionaire would hold the Hves 
of the people in his hand. Personally I do not much 
believe in the immense accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of one man, while millions of the man's human 
brothers are perishing in destitution. Eemember 
property has its duties as well as its rights and 
privileges. We should be just, too, in the expression 
of opinions, and endeavour in every case fairly and 
fully to represent the actual facts with reference to the 
merits or demerits of our opponents. In biography, 
history, or controversy, we should do ample justice to 
every man, whether friend or foe ; ay, we should 
be fair to the devil himself, which is seldom the case. 
And if people cannot get on in life by doing what is 
just and right, then let them have the courage honour- 
ably and righteously to fail, and they and their chil- 
dren rather starve and beg their bread, than thrive and 
prosper by evil deeds. It may be hard to flesh and 
blood to do so, but it will tell best when threescore 
years and ten have gone by. And the other life ought, 
we submit, to be looked at as well as this, since we are 
rapidly passing on to the grave, -and shall soon have 
to deal with eternal things. 

The brotherhood of men teaches that there should 
be the cultivation and exercise of a disinterested bene- 
volence. The command is clear and unmistakable, 
** Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father also is 
merciful." We are especially bound to imitate the 
benevolence of a Divine Father, as it is promiscuous, 
extending to the evil andunthaiJi&i^i.^^^^'e^'^^^^ 
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Judging from the foregoing context, this appears to be 
what is principally intended by the exhortation, " Be 
ye therefore perfect, even as your Father which is in 
heaven is perfect." As the love of family, friends, 
and countrymen, only imphes a very imperfect likeness 
to God, we, as the offspring of a Divine Father, must 
imitate Him more closely and completely. Conse- 
quently we are to show mercy according to our ability 
and opportunity to all in suffering circumstances, 
our very enemies themselves not excepted. Creed, 
colour, clime, or condition in life, must not -limit our 
benevolence. ** For if ye love them that love you, what 
reward have ye? do not even the publicans the same?'* 
We are to show a purer and loftier morality, making 
as we do a profession of Christian discipleship. Nor 
must we always seek out worthy and deserving ob- 
jects of our charity. The undeserving and unworthy 
must be pitied and relieved. Even though they may 
have brought themselves to suffering through their 
own folly and wickedness, you must help them and 
give them another chance, especially if there be any pro- 
bability of improvement. It is just what our heavenly 
Father does, and we are to be imitators of Him, 
taking His conduct as the model of our own. I do not 
mean that you are to give imprudently. Such giving, 
in my judgment, does more harm than good. It 
pauperizes the people, destroying the valuable principle 
in human society of self-help. By self-reliance people 
can generally do more for themselves than the cha- 
ritably disposed can do for them. If you wish to die in 
your bed at last, don't give to wandering beggars. 
They are the most depraved people in the whole land, 
living in fornication and adultery in the low lodging- 
houses of towns at night, and preying like wolves 
upon the population of town and country during 
the day. It will be a grand day for England when 
mendicity is entirely ended. It is the helpless and 
destitute who must be relieved, and not the pro- 
fessional beggar. ** Is it,^ not a sin and shame," 
said Mr. Gathorne Hardy, in one of his speeches a few 
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years ago, ** that there should be in this country forty 
or fifty thousand persons who do nothing but feed 
upon the industry of their fellow citizens, going from 
place to place like locusts, eating up the fruits of the 
country ?" And there are multitudes of good Christian 
people who feed and clothe these professional mendi- 
cants, assisting them to go about spreading moral 
contagion, rather than take the trouble to seek out the 
poor and needy. The fatherless and widows are left 
alone in their helplessness and affliction, and the 
clamorous beggar gets what they should have. Now 
it is a principle of Christianity, that if a man will 
not work neither shall he eat. Christianity does not 
undertake to define in what way a man shall work ; 
but he must perform some kind of beneficial work 
for the commonwealth, either with hands or head, or 
both. If a man cannot work, or cannot obtain employ- 
ment, he and his in that case must live upon your 
bounty, because he is your own brother. Like God, 
we must learn to do good to all, and especially be 
charitable to those who are helpless and dependent. 
Our Father sets us a noble example. Sunshine and 
showers, light and heat, and the refreshing breezes of 
summer, come freely to the just and unjust. The 
grass grows green, the flowers bloom, and the ten 
thousand beauties of nature are put forth for the 
evil and the good. The fountain sends forth its 
streams, and the earth yields its rich produce for the 
righteous and unrighteous. And so we must cultivate 
and exercise an inexhaustible benevolence toward the 
converted and unconverted ; " do good to all men, but 
especially to them who are of the household of faith,** 
at the same time using our, best judgment. As a 
man's family has the first claim upon the care of the 
man, so the poor of the Church have the first claim 
upon the charity of the Church. But the Church itself 
is not by any means to be the limit of the benevolence of 
the Church. All must be cared for and helped, as far 
as we can do it. ** Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself." And as every needy man ia Tiei^cii<5ras. \Rk 
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him who has the means of assisting the necessitous, 
the man who is blest with this world's good is evidently 
to love his neighbour with more than a sentimental 
affection : it must be a substantial and practical love, 
a love like God's. Selfishness should be completely 
extinguished by Christianity. The religion of the 
benevolent Jesus should be the perfect death of all 
that is narrow and ungenerous, and the birth of a 
Godlike benevolence. 

We must cultivate a forbearing and forgiving spirit 
toward our brother. God bears long with us; and 
when we have confessed our sin, and asked for pardon, 
He has readily forgiven us. Now God's conduct in 
this respect must be the model of our own. The great 
Father's example must be followed by us. But most 
of us will often have observed, though God may for- 
give a man, society does not readily do so. How 
many cases we can easily call up in our memory, in 
which, though the Lord has forgiven a public sinner, 
society has treated him as if still guilty, shunned him, 
scorned him, and sometimes hated and persecuted the 
man. Heaven pardons, earth refuses to do so. The 
slip a man made is not forgotten and forgiven, though 
the Sovereign and Judge of the race has completely 
cancelled the evil act. It is thrown up to the man, 
and to the offspring of the man when he himself has 
gone to the grave. Perhaps it is right, socially con- 
sidered, that an element of punishment should ever 
cling to some moral crimes. But human society is 
whimsical and capricious in its forgiveness. Some 
sorts of public sins it easily passes over and very 
readily pardons ; but other public sins quite as bad, 
morally speaking, it will by no means condone or 
excuse. Society has burnt, imprisoned, crucified, 
though the crime committed has been trifling; and 
then almost immediately forgiven notorious sins. 
Some crimes, at times, are regarded as public virtues. 
The evil-doers are applauded, extolled as patriots, 
worshipped as heroes, held up to society as the 
saviours of their race, as in Ireland and France by the 
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Fenians and Communists. Now we do not mean, by 
cultivating a merciful and forgiving spirit, that those 
wretches who shoot down their fellows shall escape 
punishment. By the law of justice we are bound to 
imprison and banish our brother, in some instances ; 
and self-protection, or the protection of the weak and 
helpless, requires the adoption of severe measures to 
repress crime. Penal servitude or transportation for 
life appears to be sanctioned by the case of Gain. 
(Gen. iv. 12, 16.) But mercy is an element to be 
considered in the worst cases, and a principle to be 
, acted upon especially where there is evidence of re- 
pentance and reformation. I do not say that ticket- 
of-leave men should not be under strict surveillance, 
and the utmost possible care exercised in granting 
tickets-of-leave. Yet as God dealt mercifully with the 
murderer, and protected Cain from the revenge of 
society, as seen in the above reference, so we should 
blend mercy with justice in extreme cases, and in 
ordinary ones be very ready to give as light punish- 
ment as justice will allow. And when an offence is 
committed against us personally, and the offending 
party apologises and asks our pardon, we are bound to 
forgive him, not once merely, but until seventy times 
seven. "If ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will your Father in heaven forgive you your 
trespasses.'* 

As all are brothers, we ought to respect the con- 
science of our fellow-men. Let your brother have his 
conscience. " Conscience, I say, — ^not thine own, but 
of the other." Every man has a right to hberty of 
conscience, a right to follow out his own conscientious 
views and, convictions. There are two modes of 
enforcing rides of life on society, — ^legal and moral — ^by 
parliamentary law and by public opinion. Now God's 
conduct furnishes us with a model of procedure. He 
does hot coerce people into the doing of His will. 
Like God, we should enlighten and exhort ; teach and 
persuade. I see nothing but moral suasion that will 
do in this important business. I would not per8ecu.tA 
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and imprison the atheist. God, against whom all evil 
is directly committed, never employs force, or destroys 
man's moral agency ; nor are we justified in attempt- 
ing to do it. No man has any moral right to trample 
on the soul, will, and conscience of another. And 
yet men too commonly act as if they would like other 
people to do as they judge to be right and proper. 
We are not content with our own liberty of conscience ; 
we want to control the consciences of others. Now 
the individual is sovereign over his own conscience 
and mind. No one has any power of a legitimate 
character to touch mind and conscience. Man in 
these respects is subject to God only. Some people 
pervert conscience, drag it into mere opinions. Con- 
science, properly speaking, has relation to moral duties. 
And yet we must act tenderly toward weak and diseased 
consciences. Such is the teaching of Paul in his 
epistle to the Komans. (Chap, xiv.) But so far from 
respecting the conscience of other people, we want 
them to be governed by our consciences. We are not 
content with our own liberty of conscience ; we act as 
if we had conscience sufficient to guide a dozen people, 
and so strive to control and monopohse ever so many 
consciences. Learn to let your neighbour possess and 
govern his own conscience, while you claim freedom 
of conscience for yourself. As God has only in- 
trusted you with one conscience, it is- as much as you 
can do properly to manage that. If the Lord had 
meant you to assume the control of the consciences of 
others, He no doubt would have suppHed you with 
some of your own to superintend, as an economy of 
His labour. The story runs that: — "A man once 
told a clergjonan he could get no good under his 
preaching. The clergyman very naturally inquired 
how it was. The man replied, that he could not con- 
scientiously listen to him, because he wore very 
long bands. Then said the clergyman, * Cut them 
as short as you think they ought to be.' He did so. 
* Now,' said the clergyman, * what am I to do with my 
conscience, for it will not let me wear them so short ?' " 
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Human brotherhood shows us that we ought to be 
very tolerant of the views and opinions of other people. 
They have an undoubted right to think for themselves, 
just as we have. Probably we shall never all think 
exactly ahke on earth or in heaven. That would - 
argue precise equahty of mind, and equal opportu- 
nities for the development and education of mind. 
And as to thought and discussion, we should be 
governed by the sentiment, — "We be brethren.** 
Some men feel that they must think for themselves. 
They in fact cannot help it. It is the nature and 
need of their mind to think as they do. They must 
have other minds given them if they are to be made 
like other people who never think, or who at best are 
easy and superficial thinkers, readily taking everything 
for granted without looking into its Jiature, and with 
a most provokingly comfortable state of mind, rest 
in hearsay evidence. And why should we be so 
anxious to put down the opinions of other people? 
What we wish to crush out may be the true view of 
things. Think of Galileo ^ Socrates, Jesus. At any 
rate the opinions of people demand impartial investi- 
gation. Truth cannot be killed, and error cannot Hve 
If there be no basis of truth in it. We may reason 
and remonstrate where there is ascertained falsehood, 
but even then we cannot punish error. Men ought to 
have hberty of thought and hberty of speech; or 
freedom, not only to think, but to pubhsh and discuss 
thought, Hmited only by moral right. Norman can 
have rational Hberty to do wrong, for that is not liberty, 
but Hcense. Human liberty must always be subject 
to Divine law. God is sovereign; He must govern, 
and we must obey. Liberty everywhere and in every- 
thing is limited by the law of righteousness. The law 
of right is defined and expounded in the Bible. I 
have no controversy with those who deny the in- 
spiration and authority of ^cripture. The utmost 
hberty of thought and action ought to be allowed in 
things innocent and non-essential. The way John 
Stuaxt Mill reasons in his essay on ** life^x^j^ " %^^'^'^^ 

5 
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the supposition that moral truth cannot be ascertained 
with certainty ; and so, from his standpoint, concludes 
good and bad opinions ought to be freely canyassed. 
As there is no human infallible judge of truth, each 
one, on his principle, is to do what is right in his own 
eyes. We reply, God is an Infalhble Judge of truth, 
and He has taught us in the Bible what is to be our 
guide in all intercourse between man and man. Surely- 
then, with the Bible in our hands, we have some 
knowledge of the elements of morality in the nine- 
teenth century of Christianity I If there are no certain 
criteria of moral truth, then, alas, it is absolutely 
unattainable. The argument of l^lr. Mill proyes too 
much, and would go to show that there is no certainty 
because ice are not infaUible. We think there is such 
a thing as certainty, because God is infaUible. Mr. 
Mill's reasoning would put all certainty of every kind 
of truth, but mathematical truth, entirely out of our 
reach. Yet as men may err in the interpretation of 
truth, it becomes us to be exceedingly tolerant of all 
opinions which are not positively mischievous and 
immoral, or opinions subversive of all righteous con- 
duct. O-wing to the neglect of this guiding principle, 
Eoman Catholics have killed Protestants, and Pro- 
testants have killed Eoman Catholics. Surely the 
time has arrived when conscientious convictions and 
opinions may be discussed without people burning one 
another at the stake. To canvass received opinions 
keeps them from becoming mere dead behefs. It is 
often an advantage to truth itself to be discussed, as 
in that way we get clearer conceptions of it, under- 
stand it better, and are led to admire it more. ** Truth 
is hke a torch," says one ; ** the more 'tis shook it 
shines.*' Truth is one and immutable ; it cannot be 
altered in its nature, but may be buried or He forgotten 
and neglected for ages. Yet the proposition with us 
is inadmissible, that the truth of the Bible is left 
an open question. We are prepared to make great 
allowance for men, on the ground of pecuHarity of 
mental constitution, early training, and a vast variety 
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of circumstances ; but cannot admit that moral truth 
is uncertain or unattainable. The children of men 
may be taught by the great Father in heaven, and 
understand Him to some extent, too ; just as the 
children of a great philosopher may be taught by their 
father, and take in what he tells them, though in- 
capable for the present of understanding all the 
profound problems of philosophy. As, however, while 
on earth we see through a glass darkly, and under- 
stand things of a divine nature partially and im- 
perfectly, being as we are in the childhood of intellect 
and moral perception, not attaining the manhood of 
soul and mind till we get into another state of being, — 
we should in this life let people think for themselves, 
without being too ready to put them down because we 
cannot see eye to eye with them. The grand words 
should be inscribed on the banners of all churches and 
societies, and not only adopted, but acted upon in 
times of peace and of trouble, — **In essentials, unity; 
in non-essentials, liberty ; in all things, charity." 

The brotherhood of men implies that bribery is one 
of the most black and bitter crimes against God and 
man. It is impossible to speak too severely against 
it. And the man who bribes is, in my judgment, in- 
finitely worse than the man who is bribed, though both 
are undoubtedly bad enough. The rich man corrupts 
the poor man, taking advantage of the poor man's 
necessities, tempting him on his weak point, lowering 
his moral ideas, and thus degrading him, with the 
knowledge that it may probably lead to the ruin of the 
man ; for the doing of wrong is like the letting out of 
water, where and when it will stop nobody can teU. 
Bilt, on the other hand, the poor man often willingly 
and gladly yields to his selfish and corrupt feelings, 
and, without any consideration of right or honour, sells 
himself to the highest bidder. Moral manhood is en- 
feebled, the commonwealth suffers, good men are made 
sad, and the Eedeemer of men and Saviour of society 
mourns. It is indeed a melancholy fact that so many 
intelligent and respectable people in many of th]^ 
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counties and borouglis of England organise and carry 
out a system of bribery at both the municipal and 
parliamentary elections. They have frequently done 
it openly and unblushingly, when bribery has been 
shamelessly resorted to on both sides, and the man 
with the longest purse was gure to carry the day. In 
other cases men have secretly gone to work, and after- 
wards boasted of the clever way in which they did their 
dirty deeds, contriving to escape detection, and bafling 
all the efforts of justice ; "whose glory is in their 
shame." But perhaps the most painful and humili- 
ating feature in modem bribery is the infinite ease with 
which Christian men -slide into the practice, and then 
with an untroubled conscience conclude that they are 
guilty of no particular harm. Do we need higher proof 
of the power of evil to deaden the moral sensibilities ? 
Yet are not bribers far more numerous amongst us 
than we commonly suppose ? How many good sort of 
people bribe railway porters. Innocently enough they 
imagine they may place a few coppers in the hand of 
the man who carries their luggage, opens the carriage- 
door, and patiently stands beside it, waiting till the 
train leaves and they get comfortably off. Now this is 
to lower the tone of mind both in the receiver and 
giver ; it develops the deep-rooted selfishness of both 
parties. The porter soon learns to attend to the 
persons who, as he thinks, are likely to give him a 
trifle ; and the traveller with means monopolises the 
services of the porter for his own comfort and con- 
venience. But alas for the poor and helpless, who have 
nothing to give ! The aged widow, unaccustomed to 
travelling, the poor mother, with several young children 
and much luggage under her care, and young people 
scarcely in their teens — all these are coldly neglected, and 
have to help themselves as best they may, while the man 
who can pay for attention bribes the porter to break 
the rules of the railway company. But bad as this is 
when looked at in a right hght, the most awful aspects 
of bribery, to my mind, are seen in connection with 
tiuB Church of Christ. It is bad enough as seen in 
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political matters, but worse when introduced into re- 
ligion. And yet there are people who bribe the poor 
with blankets, and money, and the offer of situations 
for their sons. and daughters, if they will only leave the 
conventicle, and attend some episcopally consecrated 
place of worship. Such attempts at Christianising the 
people weakens and corriiipts their character ; it is not 
making, but buying Christians, and is almost enough to. 
bring Job out of his grave, to confront them with the 
terrible words he recorded against this crying evil: 
" For the congregation of the hypocrites shall be deso- 
late, and the fire shall consume the tabernacles of 
bribery.'* Surely as men have souls, and are our 
brothers, we ought not to corrupt them with bribes, 
either to pervert justice, to secure their votes, to get 
their custom, and least of all to get them to church or 
chapel. Would that men in general were manly enough 
to act the part of an engine-driver who, when offered 
a half-crown by a gentleman at a railway station in 
Yorkshire, on account of splendidly bringing up the 
train to the miijute, simply said, ** Sir, I get wages for 
my work, and I am satisfied with them." I suppose 
the honest Yorkshireman felt he had no moral right to 
hire himself to the railway company, and then after- 
wards to the passengers he was driving on the line. 
Oh, that such instances of honesty, courage, and un- 
selfishness were less rare and uncommon amongst us. 
Especially we could wish that writers for the press 
were less frequently open to receive bribes for articles 
and leaders. Gentlemen have sometimes boasted to 
me that they could get a leader inserted in any news- 
paper for a consideration. I am disposed to place a 
good deal to the a,ccount of such men's vanity and 
self-importance ; at the same time I fear there is some 
degree of reason and truth in such statements. Men 
too commonly write to order, not according to their 
own convictions and principles, as the innocent and 
unsuspecting public suppose, but as barristers plead — 
that is, according to the payment made ; and too easily 
a golden key will open the most difficult lQ<ik* \. ^ 
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not mean to charge wholesale bribery upon everybody, 
but I do hold it to be more extensive and manifold in its 
methods of operation than most people imagine. And 
I especially hold it to be a foul blot upon the guardians 
of public opinion and virtue, when for private gifts 
they turn aside from the path of honour and integrity. 
Statesmen in these days cannot sell peerages and 
baronetcies for money as they used to do, but they sell 
them for votes and mere party service. Not because a 
man has served his country more than another, hut 
because he wrote and spoke and fought hard for the 
party in power. "With no other claim to the distinc- 
tion, he marches up to the pinnacle of dignity, while 
other men of greater and more disinterested service, 
and at the same time men of finer quahties, are left 
out in the cold. It is evident that promotion too 
commonly goes by favour and not by merit. Besides, 
men are fearfully bribed by luxury, ease, and wealth, 
tempted and turned aside from the path of rectitude 
by some small advantage, trifling indulgence, or pro- 
spective enjoyment. Place, and pomp, and power lead 
men to tread upon rivals, to trample upon innocence, 
to stick at no injustice or meanness, in order to work 
their way up in life. Not only will a poor sweep or 
scavenger sell himself for a glass or two of beer to act 
the fool during a municipal or parliamentary election, 
but greater men carry out the same principle in other 
ways and forms. To get into what is called ** society,*' 
to secure an invitation to some grand party, and es- 
pecially to be put in the way of promotion to honour, 
ofl&ce, and wealth, men will not only sell their own 
souls, but the souls of their wives, sons, and daughters. 
Judas was respectable compared with some who would 
take a bribe, not merely from the priests, but from the 
devil himself, to secure their object. 

All men being brethren, we ought to instruct our 
fellows in all that is for their good. Is it not a sad 
fact, that though wo are our brother's keeper, we have 
allowed him to remain in the greatest ignorance ? In 

me instances ignorant of iJbe common elements of 
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education, so that tlie noble intellect God has given 
man has not been cultivated and developed as it might 
and ought. I am glad, however, that there is con- 
siderable national improvement in this respect, and 
that the children of the present generation have 
educational privileges their fathers never dreamt of. 
Indeed, giant strides have been taken of late in the 
education of the country. The work to be done was 
great. The difl&culties to be overcome were numerous 
and formidable. StiU the Act of primary education 
has been passed in England, contemplating the educa- 
tion of each child in Britain. Formerly the education 
of the people was opposed on the ground that a little 
knowledge was thought to be a dangerous thing. It 
would just be as reasonable to conclude that a little 
light is a dangerous thing, or a little food a dangerous 
thing, or a little clothing a dangerous thing. The 
need of education for the labouring man has not long 
been felt to be of importance to the nation. Many 
completely disregarded the matter, while others de- 
clared it to be wrong that domestic servants and 
children, intended to earn their bread by manual 
labour, should be taught anything beyond reading and 
a little ciphering. Good, narrow-minded, simple 
Christian people formerly held these views in large 
numbers. Eecently, however, men have learnt that, 
want of education put the country to a disadvantage. 
The nation suffers in manners, morals, science, art, 
literature, and in its manufacturing interests ; in fact, 
in all that makes a nation great, influential, and 
powerful, when the education of the people is neg- 
lected. But now that we have got a national system 
of education, the law should be put in force, so that 
no drunkard, idler, or selfish parent could interfere 
with the intelligence and mental welfare of the com- 
munity. It has been estimated that within the last 
fifty years the proportion of scholars in schools has 
been raised from one in seventeen to one in seven. 
At present (1872) there are probably nearly two 
millions of scholars in schools under government 
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inspection in England and Wales. But we have 
neglected our brother, the working man, not merely 
with reference to intellectual culture, and so left him 
in his ignorance to the lowest sensual pleasures of 
existence ; we have also neglected him as it respects 
fitting education for his work itself. Competent judges 
say that the foreign artisan has hitherto had better 
opportunities of becoming a skilled, scientific, and 
artistic workman than the English artisan. This 
guilty neglect is threatened with punishment to the 
country at large, as there is danger of foreigners being 
able to produce better work ihan we can, and so at- 
tracting a valuable portion of our trade to their shores. 
"We can only turn aside this danger by putting techni- 
cal education within the reach of the working popula- 
tion of our country. The first year in which aid was 
given to popular science classes was 1860, when the 
number of classes assisted was only nine. The classes 
have now grown to nearly one thousand, represent- 
ing above thirty-eight thousand pupils. I am aware 
that Mechanics' Institutes, Readmg-rooms, and Free 
Libraries, have supplemented the day-schools through 
the country, and very materially assisted poor men 
in their praiseworthy efforts to enlarge their knowledge. 
But there is yet great room for improvement on this 
point, and a wealthy nation like ours" should do a 
great deal more than it does for the intellectual ad- 
vancement of the multitude. I am glad it is thought by 
some of the leading statesmen of the day that the 
Elementary Education Act will help rather than destroy 
Mechanics' Institutes— that young men will be better 
fitted to profit by these Institutes. I do not mean to 
intimate by the foregoing statements that knowledge 
will ever be the saviour of the country, or that the 
kingdom of God will ever be built up in the human 
intellect. We may bring about a worship of mind, or 
a scientific materiahsm, but general intelligence will 
never regenerate the nation. And yet the culture of 
the mind is valuable, not of the highest possible value, 
still exceedingly valuable. God would never .have 
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given mind, if He did not intend and wish its faculties 
to be educated. But we must always keep in view the 
intellectual progress of the race for the accomplish- 
ment of God's purposes in the good of society. Men 
are not always to be receiving into themselves thoughts 
and principles, as if the end of knowledge were their 
own mental elevation and pleasure. They must give 
out as well as take in ideas and principles, communi- 
cate knowledge for the glory of God and the benefit 
of their fellows. The faculties of the mind must 
therefore be sharpened, to fit man for his work, 
position, and destiny. I do not see why economic 
science might not be taught to children in our day- 
schools, as well as music and drawing. The working 
men of the country must understand the elements of 
political economy, if they are to exercise the franchise 
intelligently, and make the most of their material 
resources. At the same time the churches must do 
a great deal more for the education of the soul and 
conscience. 

We have not only left our brother man ignorant of 
the rudiments of education in ten thousand instanqes, 
but ignorant of the common things of life which were 
essential to his getting on to the greatest possible 
advantage. In the daily struggle going on in the 
commercial world, the last thing that appears to 
enter the minds of many is, that they are really 
brethren. So far from instructing men in matters 
conceiving their interests, tl^e too conmipn practice is 
to keep them ignorant as^ far as possible, and to take 
advantage of that ignorance. How little of that 
true and lofty justice we find, which respects and 
acknowledges the rights of others in all the circum- 
stances of life, and which saves men from the intense 
selfishness of human nature which so frequently 
leads people to think and act as if nobody had any 
kind of rights but themselves. How little, again, of 
that impartial truth we find, which acknowledges the 
claims of men upon our moral honesty and integrity, 
and guards mankind against all kinds of deceit and 
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deception, both in word and deed. And especially 
how little of that genuine charity we find which 
acknowledges the claims of men upon our acts of 
kindness, our deep pity, and broad compassion. 
** Yes,'* men say, "but these are not principles to take 
into the market, and to act upon in the business 
dealings of hfe. What we have to keep to in the 
business transactions of life is justice." So then I 
am to understand that men may be Christians on one 
point only, when doing business. All the other 
elements of their religion they may leave at home, 
when they are going into the world to deal with 
their fellows. I fear the exhibition of a mutilated 
Christianity like that has done much to hinder the 
progress of the Gospel. And if in human dealings 
mercy is shut out, all the kindly sentiments of the 
soul banished, and nothing but hard, cold, stern 
justice left, then I see nothing for the race governed 
only by this one law of procedure, but intense and 
ever-increasing wretchedness. The generous emotions 
must be exhibited. We must tell men what is best 
for them; show them how to get on, and to do well 
for themselves and their families. If we reduce re- 
ligion to the one narrow, bald principle of justice, 
which appears to be a favourite method with writers 
on commercial life in this age, then a crippled Chris- 
tianity will very soon find difficulty in keeping on its 
feet, and society will have to look out for the restora- 
tion of primitive belief and principles of action. If 
men were not brothers it would not matter much how 
they treated each other ; but since they are, they must 
be both just and generous, bearing one another's 
burdens, and so fulfilling the law of Christ. 

A proper recognition of human brotherhood would 
end strikes in trade, which are as bad for the men as 
the masters. The interests of masters and men are 
really one. What is for the good of the masters is for 
the good of the men, and what is for the good of the 
men is for the good of the masters. What is for the 
good of the many is for the good of the few, and what 
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is for the good of the few is for the good of the many. 
I simply mean that human interests, properly under- 
stood, don't clash. It is when they are misunderstood 
and wrongly interpreted that they come into coUioion. 
God is the great Father of the race, and has taught 
us that our brotherhood should regulate and harmonise 
the interests of the different classes of society. The 
proverb, ** Live and let live," has its origin deep down 
in the conviction of human brotherhood, and contains 
much sound Christian philosophy. When this is 
forgotten, or practically ignored, either by masters or 
men, then comes a war of interests, or a war of classes, 
and of course all the awful consequences of social war. 
Eosseau used to say, **"When the poor have nothing 
to eat, they will eat the rich." And when they deem 
themselves wronged they will strike, which Mr. Mun- 
della, who is no mean judge on a subject like this, 
declares to be ** in the industrial world what wars are 
in the poHtical." I do not mean for one moment to 
intimate that all the justice in strikes is on the side of 
the men. They are often wrong toward themselves, 
wrong toward the masters, and wrong toward society 
generally. The strikes have frequently been bhnd and 
ignorant ones, and everybody has had to suffer in 
most cases, either directly or indirectly. Most of all 
the men themselves have had to suffer, ** giving," as 
a shrewd working man observed, "twopence for a 
penny." Differences between masters and men must 
sooner or later be settled by arbitration. 

At present things are sadly out of joint. The 
frequent and foolish strikes among working men have 
put matters seriously wrong. They have not always 
as carefully considered the interests of the master as 
they wish the master to consider the interests of the 
men. They have not even pondered the elements 
of political economy, but too commonly acted with 
a narrowness, shortsightedness, and blind prejudice 
that is sure to be fatal to the interests of the artisan, 
to say nothing whatever of the interests of the 
capitalist. And in some instances the strikes havo. 
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been so unjust and ruinous to the masters, that it 
positively becomes necessary to plead with the working 
man for the brother above him in social position. 
Common justice and brotherly consideration apply to 
those above us as well as to those below us. Let this 
be distinctly understood, admitted, and acted upon, 
and matters will soon wear another aspect. If not, 
then let working men look out for some commercial 
crisis that will throw them out of employment; or 
remember that scarcity of work may come by the 
wealthier classes refusing to procure anything but 
what is absolutely necessary, till things have- got into 
a better condition. And what do working men 
ultimately get by strikes ? Only a few hours less toil 
a week. Though they obtain an increase of wage, 
by the men striking all round everything goes up in 
price, so that they are precisely where they were. 
Having said so much in the interest of working men 
in other parts of this httle work, it is only fair I 
should remind the artisan that the side of the master 
should be fully taken into consideration. One-sided 
views cannot ultimately benefit anybody, and they 
ought not either. It is safest and best for everybody 
calmly to look on all sides of a subject. And I do 
earnestly hope that commercial gentlemen will just 
now take wise and comprehensive views of things, and 
not get too much alarmed because of the struggle 
between capital and labour. There always have been 
disagreements between masters and men. By-and-by 
matters will settle down and find their proper level. 
I am aware that some may be ruined first. But what 
I fear is, lest persons who have their money in 
business will go to extremes — either retire from 
business, or turn round upon the working classes and 
leave their poorer brethren to help themselves. I 
have reason for dreading some such line of action. 
Eecently two or three facts have come under my 
notice which to some extent confirm my worst fears. 
A very respectable and influential firm in the north 
of England, some little time ago, had two orders for 
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goods, amounting in each case to £200,000, and de- 
clined both orders on the ground of the state of 
working men. The same firm purchased a large 
mill, with the view of adapting it io their particular 
use, and employing a large number of men ; but it 
remains as it was, and it is determined the money 
shall sleep till a better state of things dawns. Another 
party was accustomed to give yearly nearly £100 to 
an infirmary. When his hands got an increase of 
wage, he told them, if they would each give a penny 
a week, he would continue his subscription. They 
refused, and he said, " Then I won't give a penny." 
Another gentleman, who has been accustomed gene-, 
rously to give £300 a year for the benefit of the 
working classes, says he will henceforth leave them 
to themselves. Now it is this violent and extreme 
conduct that I trust will be avoided. The confusion, 
the unsettled state of things, is only temporary. After 
a while all will come right again ; and in the meantime 
let men who have done much for the lower classes 
not abandon their principles, but hold firmly by the 
laws of human brotherhood. 

Human brotherhood should influence the commercial 
transactions of nations, as well as communities within 
themselves. There ought to be a true brotherhood of 
nations. Nation should teach nation its temporal and 
commercial interests, as well as class teach class within 
the nation. I would ever advocate a noble and un- 
selfish brotherliness as the truest political economy, 
because it is the political economy of God. PoHtical 
economy, as taught in these days, teaches how a 
nation may grow rich, or use its means to the greatest 
possible advantage, vainly imagining that it will be 
happy when great and prosperous. No, it, must be 
good before contented and happy. Nations, like 
individuals, must do right, and ** love the brother- 
hood,'* before they are able to "rejoice evermore.** 
Not act on principles of expediency, or mere ideas 
of utility, but carry otit the will of God. And 
nations, like persons, may do wrong to others, 
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not only by acting, bnt by refasing to act a brotherly 
part. 

Human brotherhood teaches that there onght to be 
deep and strong sympathy between class and class. 
The higher classes have duties to perform to the lower 
classes, and the lower classes hare duties to render to 
the higher classes. I long to see the time when the 
higher classes will cease to look suspiciously u}>on the 
growing intelligence of the lower classes, and when the 
lower classes will cease to distrust the higher classes. 
God knows I have hardly any higher wish for my 
country than to see a wise and happy blending of class 
with class, to promote and secure ilie good of all. I 
have known many rich men think, and scheme, and 
give, for the mental, moral, and social improvement of 
the poorer classes ; and I have known many poor men 
who have thoroughly appreciated and really deserved 
the attentions of the rich. Sometimes I have blest 
God for allowing me personally to know some who 
were rich and some who were i)oor, because my ideal 
of human nature has been raised. I have often said 
to myself, it shall be mine, by the blessing of God, to 
do all in my power to bind poor and rich together ; to 
soothe the irritation felt by the poor man as he looks 
up from his poverty and wretchedness to the comfort 
and abundance of the rich ; and to enlist the thought, 
kindly feeling, and wise action of the intelligent and 
wealthy on behalf of the suffering poor. These are 
objects almost as dear to my heart as life itself, or I 
should never have consumed my few leisure moments 
in a busy life, or deprived myself of much needed rest 
at times, to write this unpretending little book. I 
know the homy hand of the poor man do^s not merely 
toil for himseH and his little ones, but for my good 
and the good of society generally. I know, too, that the 
educated and wealthy do not read and write and discuss 
for themselves simply, but for the good of the nation 
and the race. He is not the friend of his kind, not the 
helper of poor or rich, not the benefactor of his country, 
who attempts to widen the breach already existing be- 
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tween the different classes of society; but he is the 
grand man who sincerely strives to bring and bind the 
classes together in one glorious brotherhood. And 
though ignorance on the one hand, and selfishness 
on the other, may indefinitely delay the proper 
acknowledgment of human brotherhood, yet it will 
ultimately become a precious and reaHsed truth. 

" For a? that, and a' that, 
It's coming yet for a' that, 
That man to man the warld o^er 
Shall brothers be for a' that." 

When the towns are under better sanitary regulation 
I hope there will not be the present separation of the 
classes in actual life. God, I believe, meant the poor 
and rich to live together, as well as the behevers and 
unbehevers to exist together in the same community, 
that one might help and bless the other. Christ prayed 
not that His disciples should be taken out of the world, 
but that they might be kept from the evil. The in- 
teUigent, moral, upright people, are not to be separated 
from the opposite class of characters in ordinary life. 
Yet the separation of the classes in our large towns 
and cities largely amounts to a violation of this arrange- 
ment of Christ. The ignorant, the uneducated, the 
evil disposed are too much left to themselves in the 
centre of towns, and the salt that should season society 
is mostly taken away. The most difl&cult social pro- 
blems will have to be solved in the large centres of popu- 
lation. The bad and ignorant are gravitating to the 
centre of big towns, and the masters and well-to-do 
people are going to the suburbs. I do not mean that 
all are bad who live in the centre of towns, and all 
good and wise folks who live in the suburbs. I speak 
only of a general fact. And this widening separation 
of the dwellings of rich and poor, and the consequent 
diminishing of intercourse between the higher and lower 
classes of the community, acts unfavourably upon the 
character of both rich and poor. Let them dwell to- 
gether more, act and react on each other, and all ^dll 
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be benefited, and the theory of brotherhood will sooner 
become a fact and a life. 

Looking at the brotherhood of men in relation to 
drunkenness, we cannot but ask why should there be a 
pubHc-house for the sale of intoxicating drink every fifty 
or sixty yards ? This is tempting men on their weakest 
point, and often it is impossible for poor men going 
home, with their wages in their pockets, to get by six or 
seven public-houses in a town or village, though they 
may manage successfully to resist the temptation of the 
first two or three. It is a vital point to reduce the 
number of these pubHc-houses. Why, again, should 
such houses be open seven days a week, when .drapers, 
grocers, and bakers are only allowed to do business six 
days a week ? The most dangerous and injurious busi- 
ness has a privilege and monopoly on Simday refused to 
other trades, and during ordinary days is allowed to 
make longer hours. All this is clearly wrong, and 
must be changed and improved, to say the very least. 
Billiard-rooms, music-saloons, and benefit societies or 
sick clubs should be entirely separated firom public- 
houses for the sale of intoxicating drink, and election 
committees in such houses should be rendered illegal. 
These measures would greatly help to reduce drunken- 
ness. Habitual drunkards should be kept in confine- 
ment : if they cannot take care of themselves, society 
must take care of them, and protect itself while it pro- 
tects them. 

The pubHcans who adulterate drink ought to be 
dealt with very severely. This is undoubtedly one of the 
most fruitful and mischievous sources of intemperance 
in this country. The low pubHc-houses, where the 
most depraved and abandoned gather together, are pre- 
cisely the houses that drug the drink ; so that the poor 
creatures who take it are rendered stupid and incapable 
immediately, and at length will only take drink which 
has this fearful effect upon them. It does not appear . 
that public opinion is yet ripe in this country for the 
Maine Law or the Permissive Bill. At present it is 
impossible entirely to sweep away houses for the sale • 
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of intoxicating drink, whatever good we may think 
would thereby be effected for England. Wise men 
will therefore direct their efforts to measures of sup- 
pression and restriction, and above all be united in 
their action. Perhaps the main point to be regarded 
just now is the licensing authority. The people must 
have a voice in the matter, some power to protect 
themselves against the terrible evils of the drinking 
system as at present existing. Things cannot be per- 
mitted to go on as they are. There must be some sort 
of popular interference and control. It must in some 
way rest largely with the people themselves, however 
strongly some good and intelligent men may oppose 
permissive legislation. It is very questionable whether 
the masses are prepared to deal with the subject, were 
the votes of the majority to decide as to the opening or 
closing of a pubhc-house in any given district. Take 
the worst- districts of our towns and cities, and some 
are so ignorant, and others so fond of drink, that the 
probability is that any permissive prohibition would be 
defeated. Let education go on, the dwellings of the 
poor be attended to, and then the drink trafl&c may by- 
and-by be safely left in the hands of the people. In 
the meantime let strong effort be made to reduce the 
number of public-houses, and to take from the magis- 
trate all power to go beyond a limited number in 
granting a license. Let him have no power to renew 
a license where drunkenness and disorder are allowed. 
Such houses are generally the resort of prostitutes and 
thieves. Yet the renewal of the Hcenses of such in- 
famous houses has mostly been a mere matter of course. 
Drunkards themselves have not been dealt with, unless 
** drunk and disorderly," or, ** drunk and incapable.** 
In this way the interest of the liquor trade is encou- 
raged at the expense of pubHc morality. Let the laws 
be administered, not in a spirit of indulgence and en- 
couragement to the trade, but with a view to restriction 
and repression. Let the presence of drunken men and 
abandoned women be taken as proof of allowing drunk- 
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ards and prostitutes in the house or on the premises. 
For the sake of society, the laws of a country should 
make it hard to do wrong and easy to do right. 

Human brotherhood in its relation to pauperism 
teaches that we should encourage thrift and discourage 
improvidence. It is our duty by i^eech and act to 
impress upon the people the necessity of taking care 
of themselves. Habits of economy would, humanly 
speaking, make this a happy world. What is now 
absolutely wasted would supply the needs of the whole 
population of our country. Working men should be 
taught to look, not to government, not to legislation, 
not to political parties, but to themselves, if pauperism 
is ever to be lessened in the country. Wages are high 
in many trades, and yet many men getting their two 
or three pounds a week, with sons in some instances 
greatly to augment this sum, never lay by a penny for 
seasons of affliction or commercial panic. Indeed, 
some of them have not a farthing by the middle of 
the week, and go to the parish for rehef if sick or out 
of work for a fortnight. Steady, careful men get on 
in the world, but these are not our difficulty. It is 
the dissolute, drunken, idle, extravagant, and thought- 
less, who plague and puzzle us. .The question is, 
How shall these be improved, or be necessitated to 
adopt a different course of procedure ? Working men 
may, undoubtedly, by freeing themselves from the 
bondage of bad habits, by sobriety, intelligence, thrift, 
and self-education, do more for themselves than if 
parHament sat all the year round to legislate for them 
and for them only. One way of reducing pauperism 
is to teach people their true interests ; and personally 
I have great faith in the more intelligent mixing freely 
with the less educated, and talking to them for their 
good. There is too great a separation of the classes 
of society. I am afraid the separation is becoming 
greater year by year. But if the peer and the peasant 
can meet for political purposes, and also on the race- 
course, they may surely meet for the social improve- 
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ment and elevation of the poor. Great employers of 
labour have a good opportunity of giving instruction 
and advice to their men. If gone about in the right 
way the thing may be done effectually. But I fear 
these gentlemen too commonly never speak to the men 
they employ, unless perhaps when they take them on 
or turn them off. The master drives in from his 
suburban villa, and as soon as his business is trans- 
acted quits the office, enters his carriage, and drives 
home, without coming into direct contact with his 
workpeople from one year's end to another; though 
the good he might do, by getting among them a httle, 
and occasionally holding a meeting for their improve- 
ment, is incalculable. Another method of reducing 
pauperism is by attention to sanitary improvement, a 
point we have touched on elsewhere, and which in- 
volves the interests and health of the poor and rich 
alike. Probably the administrators of our poor laws 
cannot do better than help those who are willing to 
help themselves, more HberaUy than those who never 
attempt to make any provision for themselves in sick- 
ness or old age. Let this principle of procedure be 
distinctly understood by the people. The present poor 
laws give most to the idle and improvident, and least 
to the economical and industrious who may be over- 
taken by affliction or misfortune. This is virtually 
a premium on self-neglect. We would completely 
reverse this process. Evidently something is fear- 
fully wrong in our poor law system : it has completely 
eaten away the independence of multitudes of the 
poor. It is an undoubted fact that paupers have largely 
produced paupers generation after generation. It is 
very true that the poor we shall always have with us, 
and we must think and care for the weak and helpless. 
It is no use attempting to conceal from ourselves the 
fact that in winter months and bad times multitudes 
of deserving poor must have relief. It is far better to 
help them by finding them employment, if that can be 
done, even by sending them out of a county where 
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labourers are in excess into a county where labour is 
abundant, notwithstanding the law of settlement. 
Able-bodied paupers and beggars without a trade 
should be taught one. In this way they might be 
fitted for the colonies, and benefit themselves while 
they benefited the community. It would be a grand 
thing for the country if the intelligent and philan- 
thropic would heartily work the Society for the Or- 
ganising of Charity and Eepression of Mendicity 
with our poor laws. If throughout England the 
two organisations were worked together, then many 
difficult cases might be fairly met. But if we stop 
mendicity, without in some way helping the mendi- 
cants, we shall drive them to desperation. Many of 
them have grown up beggars, and have no other 
means of getting a living. Evidently they must be 
assisted to some honest and honourable means of 
obtaining a livelihood. And as to paupers in the 
workhouse, able to work, having a trade, and so 
capable of earning their own living, we think that 
such persons should be put to profitable employment. 
Why give them the unproductive work of picking 
oakum or breaking stones, when their labour might 
do so much more to lessen the poor-rates, and render 
the workhouse more extensively self-supporting ? 
Pauper labour need not interfere with free labour, if 
there be no underselling. For one, 1 feel strongly in 
favour of placing the children of paupers in the 
family of some sensible artisan, to learn a trade, and 
to grow up under some more self-respecting and in- 
dependent influence than the workhouse. But I would 
have these children under the constant inspection of 
gentlemen. I have not much hope for the reduction 
of pauperism, and the elevation of the poor, unless 
Christian and philanthropic gentlemen give their sym- 
pathy and help to the subject. 

The question of the relation of brotherhood to crime 
is a very difficult and yet an important one. We ought 
to put forth our best efforts to suppress immoral pubH- 
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cations, to break up all establishments intended to 
corrupt our youth, and set our faces like flint against 
all public vice, which is the fruitful parent of so much 
crime and misery in society. We are compelled to 
imprison our criminal brother, as an act of justice, 
self-protection, and as a determent to crime. But we 
ought to make prisons to a very large extent self-sup- 
porting, to adopt profitable labour instead of mere 
penal labour. It is a great pity that something more 
is not done to prevent the fearful evils of promiscuous 
association durmg the term of imprisonment, as this 
greatly hinders reformation, especially on the part of 
the less depraved prisoners. **Evil communications 
corrupt good manners." Thousands come out of prison 
ninety times worse than they were when they entered. 
Perhaps much might be done for discharged prisoners 
by relief, and finding them employment immediately 
upon their leaving prison, and keeping them from their 
old haunts and companions. But in and out of prison 
it is of the greatest moment to keep criminals away 
from each other. One of the most active visiting ma- 
gistrates at the Lancashire sessions (1871) said, ''That- 
twenty years* experience in that capacity had convinced 
him that ninety-nine prisoners leave the gaols worse 
than they enter them." The late sheriff of London 
and Middlesex (Mr. CroU) says, **For one prisoner 
reformed many are corrupted. It is to be feared that, 
in the great majority of cases, imprisonment gives an 
impetus to the downward course of the convict." It 
may be true that a long term of soUtary confinement 
induces madness, and often leads prisoners to commit 
suicide. But it is decidedly wrong to put comparatively 
innocent persons with very depraved prisoners. It 
would be far better to keep afl prisoners separate, and let 
them be visited frequently by officials and Christian and 
philanthropic people. When they leave prison they would 
have a fair start in the path> of honesty and industry, 
were they allowed a share of their earnings while in 
gaol. If they have no trade, one should be taught 
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them. This would be a saving to ratepayers and a 
blessing to convicts. Clemency toward hardened of- 
fenders is cruelty to criminals and an injury inflicted 
on society. There must be time given, in the case of 
the deeply-depraved prisoners, for the formation of new 
habits and the growth of new ideas and emotions. To 
let such out of prison before these principles have taken 
root, in some good measure at least, is like permitting 
a patient to leave the hospital before his disease has 
been properly cured. The physician in such a case 
would expect a speedy relapse. And how can we con- 
sistently look for anything in the criminal, prematurely 
liberated, but going back again to his old evil practices ? 
First offences might be dealt with more mercifully than 
they are, with advantage to all concerned, and the 
offender told in case of future guilt severe punishment 
would be inflicted. We do not mean that a wise com- 
passion is never to be exercised. Considerable discre- 
tion ought to be left to judges and magistrates, because 
of peculiar cases which turn up in the course of cir- 
cumstances. As to penal servitude for life, that is 
sanctioned by the case of Cain (Gen. iv. 12-16). Capi- 
tal punishment is also sanctioned by the word of God 
(Gen. ix. 6). Many good men think capital punish- 
ment might now be aboKshed, and imprisonment for 
life substituted. Be this as it may, some prisoners 
appear incurable. Nothing but God's method of im- 
provement will be of any use to many. Might it not 
be better to attempt its application more extensively to 
prisoners ? 

Looking at human brotherhood in its relation to the 
land laws of our country, we are led to ask. Is it a 
fair and right thing that the whole estate should go by 
law to the firstborn son, who is no nearer in relation- 
ship to the parents than the last bom child ? Is such 
a law, rendering such a state of things possible, a just 
law, a law equal and righteous in itself, wise and 
beneficial in its operation in society ? I am not deal- 
ing with antisocial ideas, not having the least faith in 
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Socialism and Communism. So far from property 
being a sin, I believe that law must ever defend 
property. But society is above the individual; and 
80 'no one man has a right to dispose of his property 
in a way which will interfere with the general good. 
The government acts upon this idea when it compels 
a person to sell his land for a railway or for pubHo 
works. Private and personal interests must give way 
for the public good, because the nation is greater than 
the man. And yet some people appear to think and 
act as if they were absolute owners of their property, 
as if nobody else had any right to get any good out 
of it ; as if, indeed, society had no lawful concern with 
the application and disposal of such property. They 
conclude that- they have a moral right to entail their 
estates indefinitely to their posterity, so that these 
estates shall under no circumstances be sold or bartered. 
Now, properly looked at, property is held in trust for 
the public good; and the power of persons over 
property is confined to such objects and within such 
limits as are consistent with the welfare of society. 
It is most assuredly not for the public good that the 
estates of men should become unproductive, or " stag- 
nant possessions," as it is forcibly put by one writer. 
And yet where there is unlimited entail does not this 
sometimes occur ? If a man is impoverished in means, 
and cannot sell a portion of the estate, the houses and 
land get worse year by year. He has not the money 
to improve the land and repair the buildings. He has 
simply a life-interest in the estate, and is obliged to 
pay each brother and sister so much out of it. Under 
proper management, and with moderate capital, the 
estate would be far more productive than it is. I say 
in such a case it is not merely a personal, but a social 
and national loss. It affects the farmer, the cottager, 
all on the estate ; nay, it affects the whole community. 
Instead of productiveness there is barrenness. Instead 
of material comfort and prosperity there is wretched- 
ness and want. Instead of schools springing up and 
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floTirishing on the estate, there are ignorance, misery, 
and vice. This is no mere imaginary sketch. It has 
all come to pass in numerous instances within the last 
century. I regard it as a reckless trampling upon the 
laws of human brotherhood simply to legislate for the 
purpose of keeping up caste. I am not speaking 
against the aristocracy of Britain, which I sincerely 
honour, and firmly believe it to be the finest in 
Europe. But when persons by their incompetence, or 
sin, or neglect, or anything else, have ruined their 
estates, such persons are no longer any credit to their 
class, and might by the just decrees of Providence be 
allowed to go down quietly into obscurity, and so give 
place to some worthier and better people. Simplify 
the transfer of land, render its acquisition easier, and 
men of means will gladly invest in it, and the soil will 
be properly cultivated for the general good. Yes, and 
another thing is not to be forgotten here. Land- 
owners ought to be compelled to part with land, at 
a fair value, for pubHc convenience and necessity. 
How diflficult it has often been to secure land for the 
drainage of large towns. How difficult, too, to secure 
proper sites for pubHo buildings, and ground for the 
healthful recreation of the people. But infinitely 
worse than all this, it has often been absolutely im- 
possible to secure a fitting site for a nonconformist 
place of worship. Landowners have sometimes prac- 
ticaUy said. Liberty of worship shall not be known 
on my estates. How long shaU this state of things 
exist in Christian England ? 

Were the doctrine of human brotherhood properly 
carried out it would terminate war. Man is brother to 
man, and yet he slays him on the battle-field, indulges 
in the wholesale butchery of his fellows. I do not say 
that there are no circumstances which justify war ; but 
war ought never to be undertaken for mere conquest, 
or the acquisition of territory, or to gain power among 
the nations. Abraham was a kind of model warrior. 
He only fought in self-defence, and when he had won 
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the battle would not take from the enemy from a thread 
to a shoe-latchet. A weak race ought not to be op- 
pressed by a strong race, crushed and tyrannised over 
by a powerfrQ neighbour. History has something awfrJ 
to teach us on these points, with reference to the various 
nations and tribes of the earth ; and as a people, our 
hands are not altogether clean before God in India and 
elsewhere. If war be waged for the pride of conquest, 
or the love of power, or the lust of territory, or to suit 
the whims of potentates, or the ambition of nations, or 
for what is improperly called glory — what is it in all 
such instances but wholesale murder in cool blood ? 
It may be legaHsed by civilised nations, but civilisation 
without Christianity is cruel and barbarous. Some of 
the late wars on the continent of Europe are dark blots 
on modem civilisation. Going back to the days of 
Alexander the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte, from 
ambition or revenge they did not stick at extensive 
murder unprovoked and on any ground unjustifiable. 
But we were fondly dreaming that nations had grown 
wiser and more humane, until the beautiful dream was 
rudely broken by the most horrible and unnecessary 
war on record — the late bloody contest between Ger- 
many and France. It is when we gaze upon two great 
and powerful nations struggling in deadly grip, as in 
the above case, that we especially learn the terrible 
and cruel character of modern war. How relieving to 
the mind to turn away from this awful destruction of 
human life, waste of property, crippling of the means 
and resources of the nation, the creation of widows and 
orphans by thousands, and aU the untold cruelties and 
abominations of war, so commonly marked by deeds 
worse than death, to the calm contemplation of the 
age when men "shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning-hooks.*' What a 
happy change will come over the face of things I John 
Foster says, ** From the death of Abel to this day the 
world's history has been written in blood." But when 
the latter-day glory dawns, when the age of brotherhood 
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arrives, as arrive it assuredly mil, each mil be looked 
upon, embraced, and loved as a child of the same 
great and blessed Parent. Let us live and labour in 
anticipation of the glorious era, and amid the darkness 
and confusion of the present times, do our best to 
hasten the oncoming of the period when war shall 
be no more. 

Were the doctriiie of human brotherhood universally 
admitted and acted upon, it would make an end of 
slavery. Man is the keeper of his brother, and yet he 
holds him in the most cruel and degrading slavery, — 
buys and seUs him as he does his cattle, puts him on a 
level with his goods and chattels. And if the inquiry 
be proposed, ** Am I not a man and a brother ?" the 
answer is often, both verbally and practically, " No.'* 
He is cruelly disowned. With the same warm red 
blood in his veins, with a mind to think and a heart to 
feel, with a soul keenly ahve to the wrong done him, 
his brotherhood remains theoretically and practically 
unacknowledged. Standing erect as he does, looking 
towards heaven, whence he came like ourselves, and 
whither by God*s blessing he is tending, his fellows 
still dare to bind him in chains and slavery. With an 
intellect capable of lofty conceptions, and a heart sus- 
ceptible of the deepest and tenderest emotions, he is 
crushed, wronged, disowned ; and yet God tells us that 
we must " honour all men." The human heart says 
so, too, but its voice is stifled and hushed. Not, how- 
ever, till the kindlier feelings of nature have undergone 
a hardening process, can man bring himself thus to &eat 
those who, in the eyes of reason, justice, and Scripture, 
are regarded as his equals and fellows. But Heaven 
is the friend of the slave, the Christian is the friend of 
the slave, and humanity true to itself is everywhere the 
friend of the slave; and though down-trodden and 
oppressed for ages, he will ere long rise to take his 
proper place among his brethren. There is a day 
coming, and I pray God to speed it, when with the 
greatest cordiality and affection the slave wiU be 
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embraced by all with the frank and honest confession, 
" We be brethren.** Our brotherhood is taught us in 
the very first sentence of the Lord's Prayer, and no 
untruth and injustice will be permitted to stand for 
ever. When we remember what has occurred in the 
West Indies, and in the United States of America, 
within the memory of living men, we gather hope for 
the race. Spain > must wash her hands of the vile 
traffic in human nature ; slavery, under the name of 
" free labour,** must be completely aboHshed ; Euro- 
peans must treat the negro with consideration and 
humanity. I only msh missionaries and missionary 
societies could see their way clear to publish the acts 
of cruelty perpetrated by white people on the poor 
blacks, cutting off ears and putting out eyes, all con- 
cealed for the sake of respectable living relatives in 
many cases. It is not pleasant to dwell on the over- 
crowding of ships, and isolated deeds of the deepest 
cruelty done to the negro by Europeans, but the facts 
cannot be denied. Some gentlemen say, *' Yes, all this 
is quite right and proper; fut would you^ Uke to.be very 
closely associated, in life with the * greasy niggers ?' *' 
For tibe matter of that, I should not like thus to be 
associated with dirty whites. We must improve the 
negro, and make hun a fit companion for us: he is 
capable of all this. The Eev. Joseph Gaskin, at the 
annual meeting of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, in 
Exeter Hall (1872), said: ** We thought a little while 
ago that slavery was dead, that the slave-trade was 
a monstrosity of the past ; but I read the other day, in 
the report of the Austrahan Conference, that not only 
recently, but for some time past, things which are dis- 
gracefcd to humanity had been taking place in the 
South Seas.** All appeals to government failed till the 
murder of a bishop and his chaplain opened the eyes 
of the authorities. The murderers had their towns 
bombarded ; and Mr. Gaskin asks, ** Who is to go and 
bombard the murderers and slave- hunters, those men 
who provoked this terrible retaliation?** He farther 
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says : " Slavery in Africa has recently assumed awful 
proportions. The slavery of the West Indies, the 
slavery of America, are as nothing when we consider 
what is now going on there. The whole of the 
interior of the continent is a slave-ground; from the 
northern to the southern settlements the whole country 
is given up to this slave-trade.'*. It is calculated that 
seventy thousand slaves are annually deported from 
the country, and that for every slave, from ^yb to 
ten human beings fall ; and at a very moderate 
computation, half a miUion of the human race is 
being destroyed by this accursed traflfic every year. 
Our brother in Africa lies oppressed and bleeding 
to-day I 

The teachings of human brotherhood are in every 
way valuable and comprehensive. A man may be very 
poor, and yet he is your own brother. Dwelling amid 
hunger and poverty and squalor, with nothing to call 
his own — a very beggar at your door, a houseless, 
homeless, unpitied wanderer in the great cold and 
lonely world, he is still your own brother. He may 
be morally bad, yet he is a brother, though deeply 
fallen. The greatest drunkard, blasphemer, Ubertine, 
the man steeped in sin, completely covered over with 
crime and eiil deeds, the vilest and most loathsome 
wretch that ever crawled on God's green earth, is indeed 
your own brother. He may be very distant or very near, 
in the ends of the earth or at your own door, across the 
seas or in your island-home ; yet through the wide world 
man of every colour or clime is your own brother. The 
brotherhood is strictly and definitely universal. Let 
the nations learn it, and the strong cease to oppress 
the weak, not acting as if might were right; let 
Churches learn it, become philanthropic, and with a 
dutiful compassion toil for the regeneration of the 
race ; let masters learn it, and become considerate 
toward servants; let the rich learn it, and become 
wisely charitable toward the poor ; let the young learn 
it, till the big boy ceases to thrash the little boy who 
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is poor and an orphan, and has no big brother to 
defend him ; let all learn it, from the monarch on the 
throne to the peasant in the hut ; and so learn it that it 
will not merely be acknowledged by the intellect, but 
also by the heart and life, binding man to man and 
class to class throughout the universe. 
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THE BEOTHEEHOOD OF MEN 

IN ITS BELIGIOUS ASPECTS. 

Looking at this subject in its religious relations and 
aspects, its highest momentousness is clearly mani- 
fested. Mere outward morality, and the kindlier 
feelings and sentiments of our nature, ought never to 
be lost sight of in the study and contemplation of 
a topic like this. But these points, though important, 
are the lowest views that can be taken of the matter, 
and sink into comparative insignificance when com- 
pared with the higher and more enduring concerns of 
spiritual religion. I know we ought not to sink the 
human in the divine, the natural in the spiritual. 
God has created the body, and so cares for it; we 
ought therefore to care for it too. But on the other 
hand, we ought not to lose the spiritual in the natural 
and temporal. The soul is of infinitely higher 
moment than aU merely human interests. And, con- 
sequently, when we look at beings of one common 
origin and end, we ask ourselves. Is there not in all 
this a motive and argument to enlist our sympathies 
and engage our efforts for the spiritual elevation of 
those who are bone of our bone and flesh of our 
flesh? As we are our brother's keeper, in this deep 
rehgious sense, ought we not to do something beyond 
sympathising with his worldly position or social cir- 
cumstances? Are we not bound by virtue of our 
relationship to endeavour, nobly and bravely, to fit 
him for life's highest duties and heaven's immortality ? 
Undoubtedly on the ground of kindredship he has 
claims upon us which we can never throw off, even 
though we never attempt to answer them, but, on the 
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contrary, systematically ignore or in positive language 
deny them ; and God has made those claims spiritual 
and eternal as well as human and temporal. 

Then, too, as we have already seen, man has 
influence in the human brotherhood, and for the right 
exercise of that influence God holds him responsible. 
If he prove a stumbling-block to his brothers, their 
guilt y/nR lie at his door, their blood will be found in 
the skirts of his garments ; and the voice of the blood 
of murdered souls will cry to God for vengeance, — and 
cry to heaven from the ground whereon the spiritual 
crime was committed, as certainly and effectually as 
the blood of righteous Abel cried and testified against 
Cain. Ay, and as certainly as Cain was visited with 
punishment for his inhuman and atrocious crime, so 
certainly will all else be visited with punishment for 
spiritually murdering their brethren, unless their sin 
be repented of and forgiven. The law of Christianity 
is this : ** To him that hath shall be given." He who 
uses what God gives, according to the purpose and 
intention of the Giver, shall have more. But he who 
does not employ God's gifts aright, that is, in the way 
God directed and intended he should, **from him shall 
be taken away even that he hath ;'* and he will be 
visited with overwhelming and irretrievable punish- 
ment. **Cast ye the unprofitable servant into outer 
darkness : there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth." (Matt. xxv. 80.) 

We think it likewise follows from this relationship, 
and the responsibility growing out of it, that man is 
under obhgation actively and zealously to seek the 
spiritual good of his brethren. We mean that it is 
not enough that he studiously, and from principle, 
avoids every cause of offence and stumbling to his 
brother man. That is simply a neutral relation, a 
coldj negative thing, and will not justify us at last 
before God. The language of the stem man of the 
desert is plain and strong: ** Every tree which 
bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
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into the fire." So it is not enough that we take care 
to do our brother no harm; we must earnestly strive 
to do him good. Human brotherhood, properly under- 
stood, impHes vastly more than abstaining from what- 
ever would injure our brother, and then coldly and 
indifferently looking on, watching the conduct and 
movements of others in the world's spiritual conflicts, 
but all the while remaining idle and inactive ourselves. 
If we narrowly ahd impartially examine the principle 
of such procedure, is it not a foul blot, an everlasting 
stain and disgrace on humanity, thus to conduct our- 
selves toward our fellows ? What, for example, would 
be our impressions with reference to any man in whose 
charge a younger brother had been left by the will of 
the father, if the man never exerted himself for that 
brother's welfare? If he neglected to educate, ap- 
prentice to some suitable business, and attend to the 
general interests of that younger member of his 
family, — should we not regard him as perfectly in- 
human, beneath a man and a brother, being completely 
dead to all brotherly feelings and considerations ? 
Nevertheless, though God has made us our brother's 
keeper, and plainly told us so, we neglect him, disown 
him, and trample upon his moral and spiritual claims, 
practically ignoring the relationship subsisting between 
us. God has made it our duty to love our brother, 
to help him, and to benefit him in every possible way ; 
but we have too commonly turned round upon man, 
and in the very face of God contemptuously asked, "Am 
I my brother's keeper ?" And then we have proudly 
and perversely, wickedly and inhumanly acted the part 
of another Cain toward another Abel. It only shows 
how far fallen human nature is, and how callous it is 
possible for human hearts to become ; and that, com- 
pletely dead to the finer moral feelings, even Christian 
men may slay by cold neglect their own brethren. 

But we commonly make some allowance for those 
who make no great profession of religion. Wejdo not 
generally expect the same regard for Christian principle 
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and practice from members of formal Churches as we 
do from those who belong to acknowledged aggres- 
sive and zealous Churches. And yet what is the fact 
of the case in relation to the best of us ? Do we look 
upon man, wherever and however we find him, alto- 
gether irrespective of character and condition, as a 
true undoubted brother 7 Is our conduct toward him 
invariably of a brotherly character ? I fear for the 
most part it is far otherwise. Comparatively speaking, 
for him we forego little pleasure, and deny ourselves 
of little ease, enduring at the utmost small incon- 
venience for his sake. Our conduct seldom if ever 
reaches the standard of self-sacrifice and self-denial. 
How very few there are in the Churches who fully 
act out the parable of the good Samaritan in its 
broadest and deepest principles. When we come 
to the place where our brother is lying down in his 
degradation and helplessness, like the Levite we pass 
by on the other side, and allow mere looking on to 
suffice ; and in some instances dare not even look at 
him, for fear our better feelings should prompt us to do 
something to assist him. It is a humiliating fact, 
but a fact nevertheless, that we who ought to have 
been in the thick of the fight, in the foremost ranks 
of the battle, have with indifferent and cowardly 
hearts either lagged and loitered in the rear, or else 
never gone forth with the army of the Church at all. 
May the merciful God forgive His servants in this 
matter, and help us to do better for the future; so 
influence our thinking, and operate on our hearts, 
that we shall henceforth do with our might whatso- 
ever our hand finds to do for His glory and the 
spiritual good of society; remembering if we refuse 
to work heartily and earnestly for Him now, it will 
be impossible to accomplish anything for His glory 
and our brother's good in the grave, whither we are 
going with all the rapidity of time. Let us, by 
doubling our diligence, in some degree try to make 
up for past indifference and neglect; knowing as we 

7 
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do, if we refuse to consecrate our best energies to the 
noble and blessed work of saving the souls of the 
people around us, an overwhelming woe awaits us 
from which it will he impossible to escape. " Curse ye 
Meroz, said the angel of the Lord, curse ye bitterly the 
inhabitants thereof, because they came not to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty." From such terrible 
final condemnation may God in mercy save us. 

Man is everywhere brother to man, and yet he leaves 
his fellows in the deepest rehgious ignorance. It is 
bad enough when man leaves his brother ignorant 
of the common elements of education, and ignorant 
of secular affairs in general ; but infinitely worse when 
he leaves him ignorant of those things which belong 
to his spiritual peace, both for the present and ever- 
lasting future. It is mournful when man forgets his 
common brotherhood to those around him, but far 
more so when he forgets his Christian brotherhood. 
And yet this is done throughout Christendom all the 
year round by miUions of professing Christians. We 
certainly hear in our day a great amount of talk about 
elevating the masses of society, and about this man, 
and that man, and the other man being the man 
of the people. We own that for the most part we 
have no faith in this hollow talk, this empty profession 
of patriotism and philanthropy. The individual is 
lost sight of in the multitude. There is a vague 
generafisation, an indefinite conception of something 
great and grand to be accompHshed, and it all ends in 
nothing. Man as an individual, man as man, is lost 
sight of, and hardly anything remembered but the 
masses, which on the lips of most people means a 
general something of which they have not very clear 
and definite notions. Many of these charlatan philan- 
thropists, these platform patriots, these professing 
Christians, scheming and theorising with their feet to 
the fire, shed floods of tears over a tenderly told tale, 
and permit the stem necessities of every-day life 
close by them to pass unpitied and unrelieved. The 
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'weakness and inconsistencies of such people bring real 
Cliristian philanthropy into contempt, and create a 
prejudice against rehgion which it is very difficult for 
the true-hearted and sincere to overcome. When you 
speak to men about their spiritual good, who have so 
often been deceived and disgusted, they tell you Chris- 
tianity is all cant, a huge sham, mere empty pretence, 
nothing better than hollow hypocrisy. It is indeed 
a painful thing to go into the back streets of the large 
towns and cities of our country ; to talk to the sunken 
population, huddled together, about their spiritual 
interests ; to endeavour to convince them that there is 
a God and a providence, and a Gospel of mercy to save 
and bless them. They tell you that they cannot afford 
to have souls, and to care for them; and it is next 
to impossible to persuade them that the Almighty 
really designs their happiness. Growing up as they 
have done amid the deepest spiritual ignorance, the 
grossest sensuality, the greatest selfishness, and the 
most irreligious example possible, it is not to be 
wondered at that they hardly believe in anything but 
what they daily see around them. Think of the 
multitudes thus wandering as sheep without a shep- 
herd. Think, too, of God's solemn and heart-rending 
language, "My people die for lack of knowledge." 
Don't forget and neglect the immense millions of 
heathen in the distant nations ; but for God's sake 
think of the masses of home-heathen, dark and be- 
nighted at your own door, in the nineteenth century 
of Christianity. We say think of all this, and then if 
you have a brotherly heart beating in your breast, you 
must surely be prompted to deeds of Christian activity. 
As the apostles of Jesus were commanded to com- 
mence preaching the Gospel at Jerusalem, but after- 
wards to ** go into all the world ^nd preach that gospel 
to every creature," so we in this age must first care for 
the home-work, and then push out among the foreign 
heathen. This is the most reasonable and the most 
practical method of working. We require oeither outfit 
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nor passage-money, nor the learning of another lan- 
guage, to reach the millions of degraded ones at home. 
It is the most economical nse of our energies and 
resources to do the work at hand, and out of the 
evangehsation of our own country will grow a spiritual 
power that will mightily help the conversion of the 
world to Christ. But while we care for the brother 
who lives among us, and has grown up at our side, we 
must not forget the brother in the regions beyond. 
Are we to leave him to perish in his ignorance and 
darkness? Is such a course of conduct in keeping 
with our Christian principles, or in harmony with the 
word and will of God 9 Did the great God ever forget 
the benevolence of His fatherly heart, and actually 
ordain that Christianity should be confined within the 
narrow circle of Christendom; and not rather tell her 
to walk through the world in her benignity, conferring 
her blessings on all mankind ? We rejoice to believe 
that the universal Father has a large and fatherly 
heart, loving and caring for everybody ; that, in point 
of fact, redemption is as extensive as the fall, and the 
command to make it known as wide as the world ; and 
that as provision has been made for the whole human 
race, this blessed intelligence is to be published to every 
fallen son of Adam. Shall we, therefore, be so in- 
tensely selfish and unchristian as to keep the benefits 
of the Gospel to ourselves, when God never intended 
anything of the kind, but the reverse ? Let us diffuse 
the heavenly light, spread the knowledge of salvation, 
make it known to the ends of the earth that " Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners." The way 
some men speak against foreign missions, reminding 
us that there tare so many miUions of heathens at 
home, as ignorant and depraved as any in heathen 
lands, is, I venture to think, very much devoid of the 
expansive charity of God's blessed gospel. As they 
put the argument, it means, Do nothing whatever for 
the heathen abroad till you have converted your own 
country. Well, as we have just intimated, we would 
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not have you neglect home ; do all in your power to 
convert England ; but at the same time we beg you to 
put greater energy into your Christianity, and bring it 
to bear upon the dwellers in the ends of the earth, that 
they also may see and enjoy the great salvation of God. 
The home and foreign work must both he attended to, 
since imder Christianity the whole world is a neigh- 
bourhood, and every man in it is our neighbour and 
brother. 

If there be untiring Christian labour, comprehensive 
and enduring, there must be genuine Christian affection. 
Let us seek Christian love in its unselfishness and pure 
spirituaHty, directed by wise experience and intelli- 
gence. Let it be a love embracing everybody, black and 
white, poor and rich, learned and ignorant; reaching 
to everything, and making everything serve its purpose. 
Let it be a love imparting the knowledge of the truth 
as it is in Jesus principally, while it communicates all 
needful information respecting the present life. Such 
a love we presume to think is really essential to the 
highest welfare of society. 0, for a heaven-born 
charity, suited to the times in which we live I To be 
so very much taken up with our little selves, so com- 
monly eating our morsel alone, prevents true progress 
and hinders the highest elevation of society. Selfish- 
ness poisons every cup that is put to human Ups ; 
breaks every umon that is formed for the good of 
others, and creates a Judas in every circle we may 
enter; it is the blight of all organisation and effort 
for the glory of Christ and the brotherhood of men. 
But the noble and disinterested love of the Gospel will 
make us God-like. ** God is love," — Gloving to each 
and loving to all, a love that is universal and all- 
embracing. And from love in the heart there will 
spring practical sympathy, the tenderest and most 
active compassion. Not the false sentiment of the 
novel-reader, that simply weeps and does nothing for 
anybody, but concludes that people have most effec- 
tually pitied the destitute, and shown conmiiseration 
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for the fallen, when they have felt deeply, and let fall a 
warm shower of tears. Eight and healthy feeling is 
as necessary as right views and principles. We have 
need to pray that God may keep both head and heart 
right, in order that the stream of our life may flow in 
the proper channel, and that we may become the happy 
and honoured instruments of saving souls from death, 
and hiding multitudes of sins. 

The grand basis of brotherhood is thus seen to be 
identity of nature. Age after age men have thought, 
spoken, and written on the subject of human brother- 
hood. Poets have sung about it, orators have declaimed 
upon it, philosophers have speculated about it, and 
modern reformers have tried hard to make it an 
accompHshed fact, instead of a beautiful creation of 
the imagination, with a gorgeous drapery of fancy 
thrown around it. And though, age after age, the pro- 
phecy of heart and hope has remained unfulflUed, and 
the ardent aspirations of noble souls been doomed to dis- 
appointment, men are still found earnestly looking for 
the dawn of a brighter day than has ever yet cheered 
the race. Surely all this is not a mere day-dream, 
not the result of a heated imagination. There must 
be some deep and broad truth lying at the bottom 
of it. I cannot understand what it is, unless the grand 
fact that we are all the offspring of a Divine Father — 
created in the same Divine image, redeemed by the 
same sacrificial offering, and destined to Hve together 
through the same eternity; and simply on account 
of this identity of nature, our common Father has 
ordained that we must dwell together for the develop- 
ment of intellect and sympathy and benevolence. We 
shall be stunted in the growth of mind and heart 
if we dwell apart from one another, and isolate our- 
selves from our brethren. Our nature in that case 
will not have full play ; we shall become dwarfed and 
degraded beings. We can only reach the highest style 
of man through close and constant association with 
our fellows. In the solitude of the wilderness, or the 
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seclusion of the monastery, we sacrifice the nobleness 
and grandeur of our manhood. As one writer very 
forcibly remarks, ** There is no real progress for the 
individual but through social sympathy; there is no 
strong and enduring aspiration but in the fellowship of 
aspiring souls." And so it is evident that the beUef 
in human brotherhood, and the deep yearning after 
its perfect attainment, spring out of our very nature, 
as the children of a Parent in the skies, in whose 
blessed likeness we were first formed. 

But patiently and nobly as men have toiled and 
struggled to estabhsh a practical brotherhood — a 
brotherhood real and workable — they have so far 
utterly failed, because they have attempted to found 
a brotherhood apart from the Divine method. Men 
have said. Do away with artificial life, and you will 
secure a happy brotherhood at once. But in patri-^ 
archal times there was beautiful simpHcity without 
destroying selfishness and misery. Others have said, 
Give liberty to the natural passions ; let human nature 
have unrestrained fireedom. It was attempted in 
France, in 1793, and produced the Eeign of Terror. 
Some have said. Bring the world under one poHtical 
form of government, and you regain a lost Paradise. 
Alexander the Great and Napoleon Bonaparte tried 
to do it; and in the pathway of conquest there fdUowed 
woe after woe, like waves chasing each other on the 
ocean in the storm, — not establishing a brotherhood 
among men, but leaving the great heart of humanity 
raw and bleeding. Others again have said. Level all 
distinctions of birth and fortune, and men will every- 
where become happy brothers immediately. Some 
have said. Highly civihse ; and others have said, 
Highly educate. But all the methods of men com- 
pletely fail to bind humanity together in the bonds 
of a happy brotherhood, and will of necessity fail. 
However, the Divine method, we beheve, is destined 
to succeed, because **the fooHshness of God is wiser 
than men, and the weakness of God is stronger than 
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men." The true bond of men is not class feeling, nor 
class interest, nor forms of government, nor intel- 
lectual culture, nor simple manners, nor permitting 
nature to grow up unchecked and unrestrained in 
its freedom : not in any of these, not in aU of these, 
but in oneness of nature, and that nature changed and 
renewed by the grace of God. And if the divine 
method does not succeed in uniting men together, and 
making them one (according to the prayer of Jesus, 
** That they aU may be one, as Thou Father art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may be one inus*'), having 
oneness of life, oneness of sympathy and effort, not 
only being one with God, but one with one another 
in the noblest and best sense ; we say, if Christianity 
does not estabhsh a true and blessed brotherhood of 
men, then humanity is completely given over to blank 
despair. 

Human brotherhood, rightly understood, does not 
interfere with the independence and individuality of 
men. We feel an independent right to religious 
liberty ; that no fellow-man, that no parliament, that 
no Church authority, that no earthly power whatever 
can bind our conscience, or compel us to adopt a cer- 
tain mode of worship, or to receive one form of ecclesi- 
astical government. We feel, too, our individuality; 
that we have our personal trials, temptations, sor- 
rows, and mental struggles ; that, to a certain extent, 
life is one of solitary conflict, Hke John's in the wil- 
derness of Judea, or that of a greater than John, who 
said, ** The hour cometh, and now is, when ye shall be 
scattered every one to his own, and shaU leave Me alone ; 
and yet I am not alone, for the Father is with Me." I 
know the blessed Master lived a lonely life of unequalled 
thought, unequalled purity, unequalled benevolence, 
and unequalled sorrow and suffering ; but it is given to 
us in some humble degree to be like Him. We must 
all calculate on lonely wrestlings of spirit, and lonely 
days of work for God and our brother man. Other 
people will not understand us, or appreciate our labour; 
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but if all this blind us to the grand doctrine of human 
brotherhood, it will rob us of one of the most precious 
and powerful forces of individual life. By properly 
realising the fact of human brotherhood, we gain faith, 
hope, and comfort, both for burselves and the race; 
we become wonderfully nerved for the battle of Hfe; 
are led more firmly to believe in the destiny of the 
race; and console ourselves amid the failures of the 
present and the thought of the failures of the past, 
concluding that success will yet crown the plans of 
God and the efforts of Christian men. If the past has 
not come up to our ideal, the religion of Jesus has 
accomplished more for the race than anything else; 
in fact, it has done what nothing else could do. Only 
let it be fairly tried, and it will bring back the blessed- 
ness of Eden. So far as it has been properly received 
and acted upon, it has never failed to raise man out 
of his brutishness, and to confer on him the untold 
blessings of a godly life. 

I know multitudes will say, Yes, but the Church 
itseK is torn by divisions and jealousies and unfriendly 
rivalries; and that this is not by any means a modern 
occurrence, but has existed from the days of Christ to 
this hour. This is quite true, to a mournful extent ; 
but let us not mistake the nature of the case under 
consideration. Christianity is, properly speaking, a 
oneness of spirit under manifold varieties of thought 
and form. Death is the very perfection of uniformity ; 
life is almost infinitely diversified. . It is precisely so 
throughout the material, mental, and social world; 
and may we not also add the moral and spiritual? 
A world of living beauty has hills and dales, lakes and 
seas, rivers and woods ; not interminable sameness, 
but most marvellous variety and yet one harmonious 
whole. So it is with the true Church of Christ. All 
healthy life has its own individuality. "When you 
destroy that, you produce uniformity, but by the 
process you occasion death. Look at life as you see 
it in the world around you. In family life you have 
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the fine manly strength, the robust independence of 
the father ; the womanly tact and tenderness, the 
patient gentleness and inexhaustible affection of the 
mother ; the impUcit trust and loving obedience of 
the child ; and yet family life, with all its variety, is 
one. Look at national life, and you have the pushing 
energy of the merchant, the quiet thoughtfiilness of 
the man of letters, the homy hand and rough strength 
of the artisan, the busy brain of the statesman, and 
the patient skill and unwearied toils of the medical 
man ; and yet again, with all this variety, national life 
is one. Look at personal life, and you have the sen- 
sitive brain and throbbing nerves, the beating heart, 
the bone and muscle, all in the same individual ; and 
yet personal Hfe is one. And so it is with Church life. 
Li the Church you have different types of intellect, 
different temperaments, and different lands of rehgious 
experience ; and yet the Church is one, notwithstanding 
these differences. We see, then, that uniformity is 
evidence of death, but Variety is proof of life. It is 
precisely so in the world around us and in the Church 
of Christ. At first, indeed, the Church of Jesus 
appeared to be one.glorious company of happy brothers. 
They sold what they possessed, placed the money 
at the feet of the Apostles, and had all things in 
common; but this state of things did not last long. 
It is very doubtful whether in the nature of things 
it could possibly have lived on for many years longer 
than it actually did. The youthful vigour of life like 
that must give place to the calmer and wiser thought- 
fulness of mature life. The child thinks, talks, and 
acts as the child ; but the full-grown man puts away 
childish things. When the early Church outgrew its 
infancy, it acted hke a man capable of thinking for 
himself and managing his own affairs. The Church 
became more reflective, and saw that its divine life 
did not consist in mere outward uniformity, but in 
a much deeper thing — the oneness of spirit amid great 
diversity of opinion, thought, and action. 
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The first annoancement of Christianity was "peace 
on earth and good will toward men.'* Here was the 
distinct intimation of a new order of society to be 
effected by Christianity. Christ was to change the 
heart of the individual, and so to change social insti- 
tutions and save the nations. Christ will work through 
social affections and relations, till the wolf hes down 
with the lamb, and swords are converted into plough- 
shares ; till His kingdom come, and there is a universal 
reign of right, and peace, and purity, and truth, and 
love. Christianity is the most powerful element in 
the State ; it, in fact, binds the social system together^ 
The ideas of Christianity, like seed put in the soil, 
or leaven put in the meal, will grow and work, till from 
the one we reap a universal golden harvest, and from 
the other the entire corrupt mass of humanity is com- 
pletely leavened. Man is the heir of all the ages, 
is taught and trained by the history of the past for the 
kingdom of God on earth. All the dispensations of 
religion are intended to fit man for a blessed and 
universal Christian brotherhood. For this purpose 
Christianity takes hold of social dependence to teach 
us to trust in God. We learn, by faith in parents, 
friends, and in one another, to have faith in God. 
Social training, under the arrangement and providence 
of God, is made to help Christian training : obedience 
to law prepares in some way and measure for the higher 
obedience to the law of God. All social virtues have 
their root in Christianity; however light has come, 
it is light from heaven. The teachers of the nations, 
whether ancient or modem — in classic lands or on 
barbarian territory — got their inspiration from God, 
either directly or indirectly. In due time came Jesus, 
bom under the law and of a woman, to redeem and 
save those who were under the law. He was " the 
first-bom among many brethren ;" our human Elder 
Brother, doing all that the best of brothers could do, 
while at the same time He was ** God over all, blessed 
for evermore." He called Himself the Son of Man, 
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and He really was this in the sense of belonging to the 
whole race. The Greek was everywhere a Greek ; the 
Roman was everywhere a Boman ; the Jew was every- 
where a Jew ; just as the Englishman is an English- 
man all the world over. Yon cannot easily mistake 
nationality, — ^national peculiarities come out in modes 
of thought, in tastes, and in manners. But the Son 
of Man had none of these, was immensely above these 
littlenesses ; and, so to speak, belonged to humanity 
at large — ^to every race, to every age — Shaving in Him 
the broad elements of universal humanity. He cared 
for all, sympathised with all, toiled for all, and by His 
death at last wrought out redemption for all. He was 
of our flesh and bone, thoroughly one with us, thought 
our human thoughts, felt our human feelings, spoke 
our human speech. So universal was His affection, 
so universal was His sympathy, so universal was His 
intellect, that He pre-eminently lays" claim to the 
designation. Son of Man. Never was man bom of 
woman like Him, and never will be again. And our 
Divine-human Brother is our model Brother ! In Him 
existed all the virtues in full proportion ; nothing was 
defective, nothing was lacking. He taught us how 
to live, not only by the language of His lips, but also 
by the conduct of His life. We must study the law 
of God in the light of the life of Jesus. In Him you 
see filial obedience, secular diligence^ attachment to 
the ordinances of religion, care for the rising genera- 
tion, condescension to the poorest, pity for the outcasts 
of society, the most active benevolence, the deepest 
and most genuine humility, the highest and most 
enlightened zeal, the deepest devotion to life's great 
work, meekness under provocations, patience in suf- 
fering and trial, resignation to the will of the Father 
in the darkest and worst seasons, the true spirit of 
prayer, triumph over temptation, unfailing attachment 
to the word of God, loving fidelity in reproving sin, 
the sorrow of a patriot for His country, obedience to 
common law, working a miracle rather than evade 
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a tax, friendship faithful in bereavement and afiUction, 
sociality perfect amid marriage festivities. There was 
nothing narrow or unhealthy in the moral and spiritual 
life of Jesus ; in all respects He is our model. 

The Christian brotherhood of earth is intended to 
fit us for the holy and immortal brotherhood of heaven. 
Free from trial, free from ignorance, free from evil, and 
happy beyond conception and expression, we shall 
dwell together in the most perfect brotlierly intercourse, 
world without end. ** The Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, of whom the whole family in heaven and earth 
is named." In Christ we are made brothers on earth, 
and this brotherhood, thank God, is unchanged and 
unbroken by death and removal into another world. 
Here families are broken up by death, scattered and 
divided by business or the necessities of life; and 
when the festive seasons come round — Christmas, 
Easter, or Whitsuntide — ^you feel the painful loss of the 
old familiar forms and faces. Yet the family love and 
fellowship do not die because of emigration to India 
or Australia: you keep up constant correspondence, 
and often find that ** absence makes the heart grow 
fonder.** The absent ones far away are not forgotten, 
but are in your thoughts and in your hearts, to live and 
to die with them. Yes, and though you will never on 
earth *^ feel the touch of a vanished hand," or hear 
** the sound of a voice that is still," yet you do not 
forget or cease to love the departed ones. You know 
they are not dead, but living; not annihilated, but con- 
sciously existing in another state of being, and will 
by-and-by hail and receive you on the eternal shore. 
Visible intercourse is only interrupted for a little while ; 
it will be restored inmiediately after death. The family 
exists, though at present divided by the narrow stream 
of death ; the brotherhood is felt and real, though we 
cannot hold communion in the fiesh, yet we know the 
blessed intercourse will shortly be resumed. By the 
aid of memory we recall the glorified ones ; we, as it 
were, see and hear them. At times we half persuade 
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ourselves that they are still very near to us, see us, know 
us, take an interest in us, understand our circum- 
stances, and are in some sort our guardian angels ; but 
ere long we shall dwell with them, know them again, 
and have more perfect communion with them than 
ever we enjoyed on earth. Yes ; and our social circle 
will be greatly enlarged. We shall not merely be with 
our old friends and earthly relations who have departed 
in the faith and patience of Jesus, but with all the 
servants of God of every age and from every land. 
** In the dispensation of the fulness of time He will 
gather together in one all things in Christ, both which 
are in heaven and which are in earth, even in Him." 
They were one on earth by deep devotion to a common 
Father, by blessed fellowship with a common Brother, 
by the Spirit's grace and Hght and Hfe, and by the 
common service of faith and hope and love ; and now 
in heaven they are one for evermore, having in common 
the blessed perfection of immortal brotherhood in 
knowledge, privilege, joy, fellowship, and service, while 
some disobedient human brothers will be sentenced to 
penal servitude for life in the world to come. 

God, it is evident, has made us our brother's 
keeper, — the keeper of his pardon, peace, hope, joy, 
and righteousness, since man is converted by the 
instrumentahty of his fellow-man. But though God 
has arranged that we shall save and bless our brother, 
we have murdered him; we have murdered his soul, 
which is infinitely worse than murdering his body. 
The body has often perished by our neglect and in- 
difference, or by our cruel treatment, when there 
ought to have been the cultivation and exhibition 
of brotherly affection and sympathy. It has been 
so from the beginning to this day. Li the first family 
that ever existed, and by the very first brother that 
breathed, an awful murder was committed; and since 
then, in the succeeding families of the earth, there has 
been the strange perpetration of a regular series of 
similar dark and evil deeds. Yet modem thinkers tell 
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US we are greatly mistaken in our estimate of human 
depravity ; that, in fact, the human race is far from 
being so bad as we suppose, and endeavour to paint it. 
We leave neologists to grapple with the facts of human 
history and experience, and earnestly urge you to do 
all that in you lies to lessen the natural, moral, and 
social misery of mankind. Especially we beg you 
to try to diminish the spiritual woe and wretchedness. 
This is often the most effectual method of lessening 
social- and natural evil ; but whatever becomes of the 
body, the soul must be taken care of. As the guardians 
of immaterial and immortal souls, labour for the con- 
version of sinners; spare no pains to win men to 
Christ and save them from hell. Possibly there are 
some in perdition who would have been in heaven 
had we done our duty. Shall others of our own flesh 
and blood be permitted to perish without strong 
and repeated efforts to save them? Can we sleep 
comfortably at night, and eat our meals during the 
day in peace, while guilty of murdering soul after 
soul ? Probably, if we had murdered a fellow-being, 
we should be miserable to our .dying day, even though 
we escaped detection and punishment ; but how very 
Httle horror and uneasiness people feel, notwithstanding 
their Christianity, after destroying precious and blood- 
bought spirits, and those the souls of their own 
brothers ! Let us henceforth toil hard to save souls. 
If you faithfully discharge your duty, zealously labour 
for the salvation of your brother man, God will bless 
you in your deed; those you are the instruments of 
converting will bless you ; and the world wiU acknow- 
ledge, if society were but blest with more like you, 
it would soon be a different world from what it is. 
Go then, assured of Divine protection, assured of the 
loiie and sympathy of the Saviour, assured of the 
prayers and sympathy of the Churches, assured of 
the blessing of heaven and earth,— go and do all in 
your power to make the world holier, happier, and 
better, knowing on the authority of God's book that 
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yon shall ''rest and stand in yonr lot at the end of 
the days." 

What a lond and earnest protest we have in the 
snbject of human brotherhood against all anger and 
unkind feeling, against all religious strife and bigotry 
especially. The very first quarrel there ever was on 
God's eurth was a quarrel between two brothers, it 
was a quarrel about religion, and ended in the martyr- 
dom of righteous Abel. That was the conmiencement 
of hatred in the human race, and persecution in the 
Church of God. Yes, and from that day to this it 
has more or less continued among men, not unfre- 
quently terminating in the bloodshed of opponents and 
the martyrdom pf the saints. Sad that men, and 
especially Christian brethren, should bite and devour 
one another, and the whole quarrel turn on some 
insignificant and non-essential point. WeU might 
Peter say to the Christians of his times, *' And above 
all things have fervent charity among yourselves, for 
charity shall cover a multitude of sins." It is 
notorious that religious quarrels are of all quarrels the 
most bitter, and more bad blood is made by them than 
by any other kind of disputes. Christian men coming 
together to discharge the temporal or spiritual business 
of the Church, o^en quarrel more over it than the 
same number of worldly gentlemen would in committee 
over some affair of the commonwealth. I do not say 
that Christian men should not honestly speak their 
opinions, but they should avoid unnecessarily wounding 
the feelings of their brethren. Bishop Wilson used to 
say, ** Good temper is nine- tenths of Christianity." 
Paul thought so too. (1. Cor. xiii.) 

But if we live to purpose, if we really be useful in 
our day, and serve our generation according to the 
will of God, we must strictly guard our personal piety. 
The love of Christ must constrain us to perform self- 
denying deeds for His glory and the good of others. 
We must be thoroughly alive to God ourselves, loving 
Him with all our heart, mind, soul, and strength, or 
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we shall never love our neighbour as ourselves. It is 
a matter of personal experience, and we all know the 
truth of it, when we are most devoted to God we feel 
that we can do most for God. Let us seek then, as 
the disciples of Christ, greater love to Him, and from 
this love to the Saviour will flow a beautiful and 
constant stream of love to others. Some people 
weep bitterly as they read of the degradation and 
misery of their fellows, and having, as they fancy, 
effectually sympathised with them, do nothing more. 
Others are made so excessively happy by their religion, 
that they can hardly do anything to make the world 
better. I would rather they were not so exquisitely 
happy, and did more to get the world converted. Love 
to the faUen, helpless sons of Adam, is not worth much 
unless it be something more than a passing feeling, an 
evaporating sentiment. It must be a ceaseless, patient, 
plodding, practical love, if any good for anybody is to 
come of it. Such love is only found where the heart 
is thoroughly devoted to Christ, where religion is some- 
thing more than a name and professioii ; where, in fact, 
Christianity is really a religion of self-denial and self- 
sacriflce, of principle and practice. 

See from the whole subject your duty to your fellow- 
men, and by God's grace resolve to do it. However 
low and debased man may be, remember he is your 
own brother. Value him for his high origin and 
immortal destiny. In him there are glorious possi- 
bilities. He is one of the sons of Adam, gifted with 
mind and conscience, and by the help of God you may 
yet succeed in making something grand and noble of 
him. The attempt will repay you a thousand-fold. 
" Go to the lost sheep of the house of Israel," as 
did the blessed Eedeemer, the early Christians, and 
our glorious forefathers in England, Scotland, and 
Wales. Go not only to those who really need you, 
** but to those who need you most," according to the 
noble maxim of Britain's greatest apostle — John 
Wesley. It is no compromise of Christian respectability 
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to seek out the lowest and the worst : it is only 
following the glorious example of Christ. The lowest 
are the farthest from God, and consequently the nearest 
to perdition. But the image of God, of which they 
are bereft by transgression, may be retraced on their 
spirits by the finger of the Holy Ghost. It is not 
a hopeless and impossible ' task to attempt to save 
them. It often happens that harlots and pubUcans 
enter the kingdom of God before respectable citizens. 
Now, as in the days of Jesus, notorious sinners are fre- 
quently saved first. Don't despair of their reformation 
and conversion. With hope and courage do your duty. 
Your Father in heaven will smile, well-pleased, on your 
efforts ; your Elder Brother will stand by and defend 
you; and the objects of your prayers, sympathies, and 
toils, will bless God that ever you lived. The great home 
above wiQ be all the happier to you if some be found 
there at last who would not have been in heaven but 
for your instrumentality. ** Say ye there are three 
months, and then cometh harvest ? Lift up your eyes 
and see, the fields are already white unto harvest.** 
The com is ripe, but unreaped. It is wasting. Every 
wind that blows shakes out the precious grain. Im- 
mortal souls are perishing. ** Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest to send forth more labourers into His 
harvest." And go yourselves and thrust in the sickle, 
that you may gather fruit unto eternal life. Such 
efforts will make the present life blessed, and the next 
life infinitely more so. You wiQ be rewarded with the 
approval of a good conscience, the gratitude of good 
men, the sincere love and thankfulness of those you are 
the instruments of saving, and above all, with the smile 
and **well done'* of the great Master. Don't be 
anxious about getting away from the hard and difficult 
work God may allot you in this life; don't indulge 
the selfish wish to go to heaven till all is done God 
has assigned you ; but rather desire to remain at your 
post, however painful and trying. Love hard work for 
God and your brother's good, more than the reward it 
brings either here or hereafter. 
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When Joseph was sold into Egypt, his brethren 
probably thought they would see him no more, and 
that so far as he was concerned the whole thing was 
done with. To their astonishment and confusion they 
discovered him in Egypt. With greater confusion and 
dismay we shall meet at the bar of God the brother 
we have sold into spiritual Egypt. Our 'sin in this 
particular will be sure to find us out, in this life or the 
next, or in both. Shall we see the face of our brother 
in eternity with joy or grief ? 



THE END. 



